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Memorrs of the Lire of ALEXANDER’ Crupen, JZ. A. Author of 
the celebrated Concordance to the Bible: With a jiriking Likenefs of that 
fingularly Good, but eccentric Man; 


i hawerees Crupen, whofe li- 
terary labours wili ever entitle 
him tothe veneration of ail the ftudents 
of the facred writings, was the fecond 
fon of Mr. William Cruden, mer- 
chant, and one of the baillies of 
Aberdeen, an office fimilar to that of 
alderman in England, and was born 
in the year 1701. He received his 
education in the grammar {chool of 
Aberdeen, and was a {choolfeliow 
with the late George earl Marichal, 
and James, afterward the celebrated 
field marefchal Keith, who in the 
{chool catalogue were diftinguifhed by 
Dominus Georgius Keith, and Magifter 
Jacobus Keith, At the expiration of 
the ufual number of years, Mr. Cru- 
den entered as ftudent of Marifcal 
college. From his clofe attendance 
at the divinity letures of Mr. Black- 
. well, father to the late principal 
Blackwell, he appears to have had 
thoughts of the church, as a_profef- 
fion ; and although prevented by the 
melancholy change of mind which 
took place about this time, he pre- 
ferved through the whole of life the 
impreflion that he was appointed by 
heaven to preach the gofpel and re- 
form mankind. 

It is uncertain to what that infanity 
which now appeared in his words and 
actions, and which with few intervals 
accompanied him to his grave, is to 
be attributed, Some thought it was 
occafioned by the bite of a mad dog ; 
but nothing can be gathered from the 
hiftory of that dreadful diftemper 
which favours this opinion. Others 
derived his madnefs irom difappoint- 
ment in a love affair, but it is un- 
certain whether this operated as a 
caufe or confequence. Some uncom- 
mon circumitances with which it was 
attended, however, will apologize tor 
making mention of it in this place. 
The object of his affection was the 
daughter of a clergyinan of Aberdeen. 

Nuns. 502, Vou. 85. 


Cruden courted her with enthufiafm 
and perfeverance, but the lady thought 
proper to rejeét his addreffes, and his 
behaviour becoming outrageous and 
troublefome, her father ofdered his 
doors to be fhut againit him. This 
increafed his paffion, and his friends 
foon found it-neceflary to confine him 
for a confiderable time in prifon. 
The young lady in the mean while 
became pregnant, which was with too 
much reafon attributed to a criminal 
intercourfe with her own brother. 
She was ient into the country, and 
never returned. That Mr. Cruden 
fhared in the general horror which 
this event produced may be eafily 
believed. He never mentioned the 
name of the unhappy woman but with 
the bittereft grief and moft tender 
compafiion. 

On his releafe from confinement; 
he gave up the puriuit of his itudies 
at Aberdeen, and refolved to leave 
his native country.. In the year 1722 
he came to London, and engaged in 
feveral families as private tutor to 
young perfons at ichool, or who were 
intended for the univerfity. In this 
employment he ipent fome years in 
the Ile of Man. In the year 1732, 
we find kim in London again, as cor- 
retor of the prefs, and bookfelier. 
His shop was under the Royal Ex- 
change. While in this fituation an 
incident happened which Mr. Cruden 
numbered among the moit remark- 
able occurrences of his life. A gen- 
tieman from Aberdeen, who withed 
to ferve Cruden, offered to introduce 
him to a merchant near the Royal 
Exchange, a near relation of the 
young lady above-mentioned. When 
they knocked at the door of this mer- 
chant’s houfe, it was opened by the 
young lady herfelf, who, unknown 
to Mr. Cruden or his friend, had 
found an afylum here. Mr. Cruden 
ftarted back, with vifible figus of 
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wonder, and agony, and grafping 
his friend’s hand, exclaimed wildly, 
* Ah! fhe has ftill her fine black 
eyes.’ Itis perhaps unneceflary to 
add, that his hopes of intimacy in this 
family were now at anend. He did 
not then, nor ever after, enter the 
houfe, nor court the acquaintance of 
its owner, who was indeed a younger 
brother of the lady. 

The year after, he began to com- 
pile that great work, which indeed 
he had long meditated, ¢ A complete 
Concordance of the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teftament.’ 
If the merit of labour only be 
given to this work, it mutt be ac- 
knowledged that it required labour 
to which it is impoffible to make 
any addition, and perfeverance that 
knows no interval. Mr. Cruden was 
well qualified for fuch an under- 
taking ; for habits of induftry were 
familiar to him, and his inclination 
led him to form the plan and indeed 
to execute the whole before he had 
received any encouragement from the 
public. The firft edition was pub- 
lifhed in the year 1737. ‘The pre- 
face explains his plan and his views 
in publifhing. ‘The book was dedi- 
cated to queen Caroline, who had 
given the author fome reafon to ex- 
pect a gratuity on its being prefented 
to her. But a very few days before 
its publication, the qneen died, and 
Cruden loft his patronefs. His affairs 
were now embarrafied ; the time he 
had beftowed on his work was not 
productive of immediate profit, and 
his reward was no longer to be ex- 
pected ; for that he did expect a re- 
ward from her majefty appeared by 
vifible fymptoms of the keeneft_dit- 
appointment. He difpofed of his 
ftock in trade and fhut up his fhop. 
Without employment, without friends, 
and without hope, he became again a 
prey to his phrenetic diforder, and it 
was found neceflary to confine him 
in a private madhoufe at Bethnal 
Green. As foon as he was releafed 
he took revenge on his keepers, and 
on thofe who were the caufe of his 
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confinement, by publifhing a pamph- 
let, entitled *‘ The London Citizen 
exceedingly injured, giving an ac- 
count of his ddventures during the 
time of his fevere and long campaign 
at Bethnal Green, for nine weeks and 
fix days, the citizen being fent thi- 
ther in March 1738, by Robert 
Wightman, a notorioufly conceited 
whimfical man, where he was chained, 
hand-cuffed, ftrait-waiftcoated and 
imprifoned, &c.? He alfo com- 
menced an action againft Dr. Monro, 
and other defendants, which was tried 
in Weftminfter-hall, July 17, 1739, 
when a verdiét was given in favour 
of the defendants. After the verdict 
was given, Cruden faid, ‘ I truft in 
God.’ The chief juftice, fir William 
Lee, replied, ¢ I with you had trufted 
more in God, and not have come hi- 
ther.” Mr. Cruden had recourfe again 
to his pen, and publithed an account 
of the trial with remarks on the ceco- 
nomy of private madhoufes, which 
he dedicated to the late king. 

After this he lived chiefly by cor- 
recting the prefs, and under his in- 
{pection feveral editions of the Greek 
and Roman claflics were publifhed 
with great accuracy. He rendered 
himfelt ufeful to the bookfeilers and 
printers in various ways. His man- 
ners were inoffenfive : he was always 
to be trufted, and performed his en- 
gagements with ftriét fidelity. In 
thefe occupations he employed feveral 
years, until the return of his diforder 
obliged his friends a third time to 
fhut him up in a madhoufe. When 
he was releafed, he publifhed his cafe 
with the whimfical title of * The Ad- 
ventures of Alexander the Correétor.’ 
Three parts afterward appeared un- 
der the fame title. It is not eafy to 
characterize them. They area faith- 
ful tranicript of a wild mind, various, 
whimfical, ferious and jocofe. His 
madnels was /ui generis. We find 


nothing like it in the annals of medi- 
Cine, nor can it be accounted for on 
any known principles of phyfiology. 
The faculty are teldom called in, and 
feldom attend to cafes like that of 
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Cruden ; and the world either laugh- 
ed at or pitied him : in his worft:pa- 
roxyfms it appears that he was per- 
feétly harmlefs, and it is more than 
probable that the feverity of confine- 
ment, unneceffarily added to his dif- 
order. 

In September 1753, when lait re- 
leafed, he undertook what was more 
difficult to effet than all his former 
attempts. He endeavoured to per- 
fuade one or two of his friends who 
had confined him, to fubmit to be 
imprifoned in Newgate, as a com- 
penfation for the injuries they had 
brought upon him. To his fiiter he 
propoted what he thought very mild 
terms; fhe was to have her choice of 
four prifons ; Newgate, Reading and 
Aylefbury jails, and the prifon in 
Windfor Caftle. When he found that 
his perfuafions were of no avail, he 
commenced an action againit her and 
three others, and ftated his damages 
at 10,cool. ‘The caufe was tried in 
February, 1754, and a verditt given 
in favour of the defendants. Cruden 
had now no remedy but in an appeal 
to the public: accordingly he pub- 
lifhed an account of this trial in a fix- 
red pamphlet, dedicated to the 

ing. Hewentto St. James’s palace 
to prefent it, but was prevented, and 
denied the honour of knighthood, to 
which, at this time, he afpired. 

His phrenzy, indeed, was now at 
its height. He called himfeif * Alex- 
ander the Corrector,’ and gave out 
that he was commitfioned by heaven 
to reform the manners of the age, 
particularly io reflore the due obier- 
vance of the fabbath. To saife the 
public belief in his favour, he pro- 
duced and printed certain prophecies 
of eminent minifters and others, all 
anonymous, or with the initials only 
of names. The fubftance of thete 
prophecies was, that .‘ Mr. Cruden 
was to be a fecond Jofeph, to be a 
great man at court, and to perform 
great things for the {piritual Ifrael in 
this finful Egypt, &c.’ Furnithed 
with fuch credentials, he went to Ox- 


ford and Cambridge, and exhorted 


the ladies and gentlemen, whom he 
found in the public walks on the fab- 
bath, to go home and keep that day 
holy. But his advice was not wel- 
comed as he wifhed. And on one 
occafion he narrowly efcaped corporal 
chaftifement for having been too bold 
in his addreifes to a young lady, who 
happened to be walking with a ftu- 
dent in Clare-hall walks. He ge- 
nerally followed his advice with a 
denunciation of eternal wrath in cafe 
of non-compliance. 

On his return to London his am- 
bition increafed; for ambition he 
certainly indulged, from the idea that 
he was deftined to a fuperior ftation 
in life ; and the general eleCtion ap- 
proaching, Mr Cruden determined 
to itand candidate for the city of 
London, and in a common hall was 
nominated by Mr. theriff Chitty, 
whom he had importuned to do this 
office for him. What will be thought 
very remarkable, Mr. Cruden had 
the fatisfaction to fee feveral hands 
held up for him ; but he declined the 
poll which was initituted by the other 
party, and confequently loft his elec- 
tion. It is {carcely poffible to record 
this event with hittorical gravity 5 
but it is worthy of notice that he had 
actually received promifes of fupport, 
and was comforted by the reflection, 
as he fays himfelf, that if he had not 
the hands, he had the hearts of the 
citizens. One of his advertifements 
on this occaiion is too curious not to 
be preferved ; it being a ipecimen of 
his manner of {peaking and writing 
when his frenzy was at its height. 
It is as follows : 


« Gentlemen of the livery, 


* T have acquainted the fheriffs of 
my humbly propofing to be a candi- 
date for one of the reprefentatives in 
parliament of the city of London : 
which may be looked upon as an ex- 
traordinary ftep. This 1s not denied, 
but I truit I am under the direction 
of a gracious providence, and I de- 
fire to be entirely refigned to the will 
of God, the fupreme difpofer of all 
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things. In the appendix to Alexan- 
der the Correétor’s Adventures, I 
have acquainted you with fome of my 
motives for being a candidate, which 
are fuch as, I hope, will be approved 
of by every good man, as they are 
by my own conicience. 

« If there is any juit ground to hope 
that God will be pleated to make the 
Corrector an initrument to reform the 
nation, and particulariy to promote 
the reformation, the peace and pro- 
fperity of this great city, and to bring 
its inhabitan:s to a move religious 
temper and conduét, ro good menin 
fuch an extraordinary cate will deny 
the Corrector his vote : and the Cor- 
recior’s eleétion may be a means to 
pave the way to his being a Jofeph, 
and an ufeful profperous man. 

‘May God be pleafed to give a 
happy turn to the minds of the elec- 
tors to act from the bef principles, 
and to choofe thofe who will be taith- 
ful to their truft, and ftudy to pro- 
mote the temporal and eternal hap- 
pinefs of the people. 

« My earnett prayers are put up 
from time to time for your happinefs 
jn this world, and the world to come, 
through Jefus Chriit. 

« ] am very refpetully, 

* Gentlemen, 
* Your moft obedient 

* And affeétionate humble fervant, 
North’s coffee houfe, 

near Guildhali, 
April 25,1754. * Avex. CaupDen,’ 

About this time, Mr Cruden paid 
his addrefles to a lady ; but he la- 
mented, thatin this, as in every other 
great defign, he could not command 
juccefs. However, amid this feries 
of wild attempts, he devoted his beit 
hours to ftudy. He was continually 
making additions to the Concordance, 

the fecond edition of which was pub- 
lifhed in 1761. At this time he was 
corrector of the prefs to the Public 
Advertifer publifhed by the late Mr. 
Woodfall. He laboured, indeed, 
inceflantly at fome employment or 
other ; and apportioned his time fo 


judicioufly, that only when he ap- 
peared in public could he be faid ta 
do nothing. The bufinefs of the 
printing lies was rarely over before 
one o’clock in the morning, when 
the paper was put to prefs. Cruden 
feldom flept more than four or five 
hours, and before fix in the morning 
he might always be found turning 
over his bible, adding, amending, 
and improving his Concordance with 
great and fcrupulous attention: at 
this he continued till evening, when 
he went to the printing-office. This 
affiduous attention to ufeful objects, 
it was hoped, would reftore his mind 
to a ilate of calm regularity, and in 
fome degree this was the cafe. His 
next appearance in public will be feen 
with {atistaction. 

In '762, one Richard Potter, a 
failor, was tried and capitally con- 
demned at the Old Bailey for forg- 
ing, or rather uttering knowing it to 
be forged, a feaman’s will, a crime 
which then, as well as now, is rarely 
pardoned. It appeared, however, 
from the evidence, that Potter was a 


poor illiterate creature, the tool of 


another, and ignorant of the nature 
of the crime he committed. Fortu- 
nately for him, Mr. Cruden hap- 
pened to be in ccurt, and was fo 
firmly convinced that Potter was a 
proper object of the royal clemency, 
that he determined to interfere in his 
behaif.—To be more fuily fatisfied, 
however, he vifited Potter in New- 
gate, examined him, and found that 
his crime was the crime of ignorance, 
without any evil intention on his part. 
But it was not to fave him from the 
fentence of the law only that Cruden 
meditated. He prayed with him, 
exhorted him, taught him the prin- 
ciples of religion, and gave him a 
proper fenfe of the wickednefs of his 
paft life, and the enormity of the 
crime for which he was condemned: 
in a word, he made a convert of a 
poor wretch who had {fearcely ever 
heard of a God. He then began to 


devife means to obtain a pardon, and 
improbable as it appeared, his re- 
peated 
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. = applications fucceeded, and 


otter’s ientence was changed into 
tranfportation. Mr. Crudea accom- 
panied his petition to the earl of 
Hallifax, then fecretary of {tate, with 
a copy of the iecond edition of the 
Concordance, to which was prefixed 
an elegant Latin dedication to his 
lordfhip. The tendernefs with which 
Mr. Cruden vifited, exhorted, fed, 
and cloathed his pupil, the anxiety he 
felt, and the unceafing importunity 
of his applications to every perfon 
that couid be ufetul to Potter, de- 
ferve to be remembered with appro- 
bation, and to reconcile us to all his 
oddities. A particular account of the 
whole affair was publiihed the fame 
year, entitled *‘ The Hiftory of Richard 
Potter,’ &c. 

The fuccefs Mr. Cruden had en- 
joyed in reforming this poor criminal 
induced him to continue his labours 
among the other felons in Newgate. 
He vifited them every day, gave them 
new teftaments, catechifms, &c. ca- 
techifed them, and betiowed {mall 
pecuniary rewards on the moit apt 
{cholar. His labour, however, was 
loft ; the books were foon exchanged 
for money, and the money fpent in 
drinking ; and Cruden difcontinued 
his pratiice when he found it pro- 
duced no better effets. A regard 
for the eternal welfare of his fellow 
creatures was a predominant feature 
in his charaéter. He was peculiarly 
elated when he had fucceeded in re- 
fcuing any poor creature trom the 
barbarity of ignorance or the practice 
of wickedneis. Of this we have 
another inftance, but at what period 
it happened cannot now be remem- 
bered. Returning one Sunday even- 
ing from a place of worfhip, he acci- 
dentally met with a man whofe looks 
betrayed anxious forrow, melancholy, 
and, as Cruden imagined, defpair. 
He immediately accofted the man, 
and drew from him a confeffion that 
the extreme poverty of his family, 
and other caufes, had driven him to 
the defperate refulution of committing 
fuicide, Mr. Cruden expoftulated 


with him, difplayed the wickednefs 
of his intention, and adminiilered 
fuch friendly confolation, accompani- 
ed with pecuniary affiilance and a 
promife of future fupport, that the 
poor man became chearful, refigned 
and hopeful. In fuch aéts Mr. Cru- 
den delighted. 

At the time when the difputes be- 
tween Mr. Wilkes and the govern- 
meat agitated the nation, Mr. Cru- 
den wrote a {mall pamphlet againft 
that gentleman, whom he never could 
hear named with patience. He tetti- 
fied his averfion to him in a way pes 
culiar to himfelf, by effacing No45, 
wherever he found ic chalked on doors 
or window-fhutter:. His inftrument 
was a large piece of iponge, which 
he carned in his pocket, partly for 
this purpofe, and partly that no words, 
offeniive to good morals, might be 
allowed to diigrace the walls, doors, 
&c. of the metropolis. This em- 
ployment rendered his walks through 
the city very tedious. 

In the year 1769, he vifited Aber- 
deen, the place of his nativity, and 
in a public hall gave a lectu:e on the 
caule of reformation ; contended that 
he was born to reform the age, and 
exhorted all ranks to amend their 
ways. There was nothing in this 
advice improper or abfurd—but Mr. 
Cruden’s manner was always at vari- 
ance with his matter, and he met 
with no better fuccefs here than in 
other places. Many anecdotes are 
related of his labours here. Among 
others, he printed the fourth com- 
mandment in the form of a hand-bill, 
and diitributed them to ali perfons, 
without diftinétion, whom he met in 
the ftreets on Sunday. To a young 
clergyman whom Cruden thought 
too conceited and modern, he very 
gravely and formally prefented a 
little catechifm, ufed by children 
in Scotland, called ‘ The Mother’s 
Catechifm,’ dedicated to the Young 
andignorant. For young peopie he 
always had his pockets full of reli- 
gious tracts, fuch as Guyfe’s fermons, 
&c, which he beftowed with plea- 

fure 
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fure on fuch as promifed to read 
them. 

After refiding about a year at 
Aberdeen he returned to London, 
and took lodgings in Camden-ftreet, 
Iflington, where he died. In the 
morning of Thurfday, November 1, 
1770, he was found dead on his knees, 
apparently in the pofture of prayer. 
He had complained for fome days of 
an afthmatic affection, but it did not 
feem attended with danger. As he 
never married, he bequeathed his 
moderate favings to his relations, ex- 
cept a certain fum to the city of 
Aberdeen to be employed in the pur- 
chafe of religious books for the ufe 
of the poor ; and he founded a bur- 
fary (or exhibition) of five pounds 
fterling per annum, to affift in edu- 
cating a fludent at the Marifchal 
college. The burfary was to be ob- 
tained on certain terms fpecified in 
his will, one of which was a perfeét 
acquaintance with Vincent’s cate- 
chiim. 

In private life, Mr. Cruden was 
courteous and affable ; prone to give 
his opinions, and firm in ail his reli- 
gious perfuafions. To the poor he 
was as liberal of his money as of his 
advice: he feldom, indeed, fepa- 
rated the one from the other. His 
concern for them mutt have been fin- 
cere, for intereit he could have none ; 
and his generofity muft have been 
pure, for he often gave more than he 
retained for his own ufes. ‘To fuch 
young men, efpecially from Aber- 
deen, as were recommended to him, 
he acted like a father, or affectionate 


friend or tutor. Among men of ge- 
nius he cannot be claffed: but in his 
greateft labours he experienced no 
fatigue, and the utility of his literary 
projects will not admit of a difpute. 
His Concordance was his favourite 
work ; and it is probable that the at- 
tention he beftowed upon it was fa- 
vourable to the ftate of his mind, 
although it could not altogether pre- 
vent the return of that phrenzy which 
gave a certain colour to all his ac- 
tions, and fuggefted to him thofe 
whimfical plans of reformation, and 
thofe hopes of fuperiority, which were 
as ufeleis to himfelf as unprofitable 
to others. In converfation and in 
writing his ftile was ftiff and auk- 
ward. He does not appear to have 
had a prompt memory, and his words 
came ilowly. In religion he pro- 
fefled Calvinifm, as appears from the 
definitions in his Concordance of the 
words grace, faith, predeftination, 
&c. But it mutt be added, that he 
had not an intolerant {pirit, and often 
with feverity he cenfured the princi- 
ples and practices of narrow-minded 
men. During the greateft part of 
his life in London, he joined in 
communion with Dr. Guyie’s Inde- 
pendant Meeting, in Great St. He- 
len’s; but about the year 1761-2, 
when age and infirmities obliged the 
doétor to refign, and Dr. Stafford 
fucceeded him, Mr. Cruden attended 
Dr. Conder on the Pavement, Moor- 
fields, and went to Dr. Guyfe’s 
meeting on the firit Sunday of every 
month only, when the facrament was 
adminiftered. 


Ox the ConstsTENCY of LEARNING wiih PoLiTENEss ; au Effay. 


F ROM the writings of lord Chef- 
terfield we collec, that polite- 
nefs confifls in the namelefs trifles of 
an eafy carriage, an unembarraffed 
air, and a due portion of fupercilious 
effrontery. The attainment of thefe 
perfeclions is the grand object to 
which the fon® of many a fond and 
footith parent is directed, from whofe 
conduct one might reafonibly {uppofe 


they thought every accomplifhment, 
neceflary or ornamental to man, at- 
tainable through the medium of the 
taylor, the hair-dreffer, and the danc- 
ing-mafter ; referving only for the 
mind fuch falutary precepts as may 
tend to infpire pertnefs and infolent 

confidence. 
In the Galateo of the archbifhop 
of Benevento are contained all the 
rules 
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rules which are neceffary to introduce 
a perfon into company, and to regu- 
late his behaviour when introduced. 
Yet I cannot but think the plan of 
this, and every other treatife, too 
much confined, which would inform 
us, that it is the principal end of this 
qualification to fix the minutie of 
drefs, and reduce manners to a fyiftem. 
He is fuppofed to have attained the 
fummit of politenefs, who can take 
an apparent intereft in the concerns 
of people for whom he has no regard ; 
be earneft in enquiries after perfons 
for whofe welfare he is not folicitous; 
and difcipline his bow, his fmile, 
and his tongue, to all rules of fiudied 
grimace, and agreeable infipidity. 
Thus, that politenefs of which we 
hear fo much, the race which every 
toothlefs dotard has run, and the goal 
to which every beardlefs fool is haiten- 
ing, is only an hypocritical thew of 
feelings we do not poffefs ; an art by 
which we conciliate the favour of 
others to our own intereft.—The two 
charaters which are generally con- 
trafted with each other, in order to 
fhew the perfection of politenefs, and 
the extreme of its oppofite, are the 
foldier and the fcholar : the former is 
exhibited to us with all the ornament 
of graceful manners and bodily ac- 
complifhments, with the advantages 
of early intercourfe with the world, 
and the profit of obfervation from 
foreign travel. The advantages here 
enumerated will, I fear, upon a nearer 
furvey of them, appear vifionary and 
unfubitantial, and not fuch as are 
likely in the end to juftify the hopes 
of thofe who, in the great love for 
their country, remove their fons from 
{chool before they can have anfwered 
any end for which they were fent 
thither ; and produce them to the 
world before they can have any fixed 
principle to be the guide of their con- 
du&. They make objervations, of 
which ignorance and wonder are the 
fource ; they form opinions in which 
judgment has no fhare ; they travel, 
and he who fets out a Mummius is 
foolifhly expected to retura home a 
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Czfar. In enumerating the difad- 
vantages under which the fcholar la- 
bours, we are reminded, that a ilu- 
dious and fedentary life are too apt 
to generate peevifh and morofe habits, 
the bane of fociety, and the torment 
of their own poffeffor. We are told, 
that the ftudent, receiving no im- 
preffions but fuch as books are likely 
to make, cannot apply his oblerva- 
tions to the ufage of common life ; 
that he forms Utopian opinions, and 
is furprized to find they cannot be 
realized ; that he becomes jealous of 
the dignity of literature, for which 
the world feems to have too little re- 
fpe& ; and that the life, which was 
begun with the hopes of excelling in 
thofe purfuits wherein he finds few 
competitors, is at length concluded 
in the difappointment of expected re- 
putation ; or the fcarce more fenfible 
gratification of triumphs thinly at- 
tended, and applaufes partially given, 
In fuch colours is the ftudious man 
painted to us, by our arbiters of ele- 
gance, who, in their obliging zeal 
for the regulation of our manners, 
confound lcarning with pedantry ; 
and, under pretence of removing 
from us a trifling evil, would rob us 
of a fubftantial good. 

‘ Learning, fays Shenftone, like 
money, may be of fo bafe a coin, as 
to be utterly void of ufe; or, ir 
fterling, may require good manage- 
ment to make it ferve the purpoies of 
fenfe and happinefs.’ What Shen- 
flone has here with truth affirmed 
may be, there are others who have ven- 
tured with fome confidence to declare 
muft be. 

True as it is, it would no doubt 
appear a paradox to many, fhould 
any one afirm, that the fureft method 
of attaining politenefs is to feek it 
through the medium of literature, 
We thould have thought lefs of the 
politenefs of Cafar, but for the au- 
thor of his commentaries. Chrichton 
would not have been called the mirror 
of politenefs, merely for his ékill in 
the tournament, nor would - Grane 
ville the polite’ have been the theme 


of 
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of Mr. Pope’s fong, for his addreis 


in entering a room. ‘The truth is, 
we miftake a mental qualification for 
a bodily one. We expect politeneis 
to be conveyed to us with our coat 
from the taylor, or that we may ex- 
tract it from the heel of a dancing- 
matter, when in fact it is only to be 
obtained by cultivating the under- 
ftanding, and imbibing that {enfe of 
Propriety in behaviour, with which 
the deportment of the body has but 
at bett a fecondary concern. I know 
not why it is, but from our mifinter- 
pretation of the word, that polite- 
nefs, when applied to a virtuous ac- 
tion, immediately becomes ridiculous. 
Who would not fuppofe, the chattity 
of the Roman general ironically com- 
mended, who fhould call that the po- 
litenefs of Scipio, which others have 
called his continence ?—Or would 
not the congregation of a grave di- 
vine be fomewhat furprized to hear 
their preacher celebrating the polite- 
nefs of the good Samaritan? Yet 
thefe acts are the fubitance of that 
virtue, to whofe fhadow we compli- 
ment away our rights and opinions, 
frequently our honefty, and fome- 
times our interefts. 

* Politenefs,’ fays a good author 
of our own time, ‘ is nothing more 
than an elegant and concealed {pecies 
of flattery, tending to put the perfon 


A CoRSICAN 


HE Corficans are reprefented as 
capable of the greateit actions, 


T 


which are fometimes difplayed by 
men from whom we fhould leaft ex- 


pectthem. One inftance may fuffice: 
the leader of a troop of banditti was 
taken, and committed to the care of 
a foldier, from whom he contrived to 
efcape. The foldier was tried and 
condemned to death. At the place 
of execution, a man came up to the 
commanding officer, and faid, ‘ Sir, 
I am a ftranger to you ; but you fhall 
foon know whol am. I have heard 
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to whom it is addreffed in good hu- 
mour and refpeét with himfelf.’ 

It is rather, in my opinion, the 
badge of an enlightened mind, and, 
if not a politive virtue in itfelf, it is 
at leaft a teftimony that its poffeffor 
has many qualifications which are 
really iuch.—It lives in every article 
of his conduét, and regulates his be- 
haviour on every occafion, not ac- 
cording to the whimfica] and caprici- 
ous rules of fafhion, but according to 
fome fixed principles of judgment and 
propriety.—It prevents the imperti- 
nence of unfeafonable joking, it re- 
ftrains wit which might wound the 
feelings of another, and conciliates 
favour, not by ¢ an elegant and con- 
cealed flattery,’ but by a vifible in- 
clination to oblige, which is digni- 
fied and undiflembled. To the ac- 
guifition of this rare quality fo much 
of enlightened underitanding is ne- 
ceflary, that I cannot but confider 
every book in every good {fcience, 
which tends to make us wifer, and of 
courfe better men, as a treatife on a 
more enlarged fyitem of politenefs, 
not excluding the experiments of 
Archimedes, or the elements of 
Euclid.—It is a juft obfervation of 
Shenftone, that a fool can neither 
eat, nor drink, nor ftand, nor walk, 
nor in fhort laugh, nor cry, nor take 
fnuff, like a man of fenfe. 


ANECDOTE. 


one of your foldiers is to die for hav- 
ing fuftered a prifoner to efcape : he 
was not at all to blame ; befides, the 
prifoner fhall be reftored to you. Be- 
hold him here: I am the man. I 
cannot bear that an innocent man 
fhould be punifhed for me, and I 
come to die myfelf.’—* No,’ cried 
the French officer, who felt the fub- 
limity of the action, ‘ thou fhalt not 
die, and the foldier fhall be fet at li- 

erty: endeavour to reap the fruits 
of thy generofity: thou deferveft to 
be henceforth an honeit man.’ 


Important 
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« Important Obfervations concerning SPECTACLES and READING GLASSES. 
[ From Adams’s ¢ Effay on Vifion.’. ] 


Of Visuat SpEcTACLEs. 


HE natural defire of men in 

trade to increafe their bufinefs, 
and extend their fame, has in many 
inftances been the origin of alterations 
and inventions, injurious to fcience, 
and detrimental to the public. It is 
a defire, to which all in trade are, 
from their fituation, expofed ; and 
from which, it may be prefumed, no 
one is exempt. 

To this dere we may, with pro- 
priety, impute the invention of vifual 
fpeétacles ; and as pretences are fel- 
dom wanting to juftify that which in- 
tereft. adopts, the inventor endea- 
voured, by fpecious reafons, to at- 
tract the attentiow of thofe who were 
not to be captivated by mere novelty. 
But the good fenfe of the world, 
which always, in the long run, juitly 
appreciates the value of every inven- 
tion, now leaves vifual fpeétacles to 
the neglect they merit; they are 
worn by few, but thofe who, from 
long habit, have accuftomed their 
eyes to thefe pernicious fhades. 

Among the reafons adduced by the 
inventor, the following is that upon 
which the greateft firefs was laid, 
namely, that as in telefcopes, micro- 
fcopes, &c. we are obliged, by pro- 
per apertures, to cut off thofe ex- 
traneous rays which tend to render 
the image confufed ; fo, in the fame 
manner, the quantity of light fhould 
be adjufted in fpeftacles. ‘To this it 
was then anfwered, that the cafes 
were by no means analagous, and if 
they were, the reafon alledged would 
Operate againft the ufe of vifual 
glaffes; for as all lenfes bear an 
aperture proportional to their focal 
length, a lens of five inches focus, 
which is one of the fhorteit in general 
ufe, would bear a much larger aper- 
ture than the diameter of any fpec- 
tacle eye; but there was furely no 


need of apertures to glaffes, applied 
clofe to the eye, whofe p:pil is formed 
by nature to adapt itlelf to every de- 
gree of light; and we fhould in all 
cafes, leave the eyes as much as 
poffible to their own exertions and 
uniform mode of acting. Confidered 
as a fhade or fcreen, the horn rims 
of the vifual glaffes are imperfe& and 
detrimental, they are alfo inconve- 
nient in ufe; for if the line to be 
read is long, the head mutt be in 
continual motion, to fee the words, 
which are obftruéted by the opake 
rim; to thefe, and many other rea 
fons which might be adduced, we 
may add the proofs derived from ex- 
perience and obfervation : by thefe I 
am fully convinced, that they are in- 
jurious to the eye, and that in gene- 
ral thofe who wear them, ule glafles 
of a fhorter focus than thofe who wear 
the common fort. 

If from the weaknefs of the eye a 
fhade be neceffary, let it be fuch a 
oné as is poined out by nature: fhe 
teaches us, that thofe whofe eyes are 
deep fet, have the cleareft and ftrong- 
eft fight ; and that whenever we find 
the light too ftrong we puil down our 
eye-brows, and if this be not tuffici- 
ent, put our hand over our eyes; by 
this we are initruéted, that the beft 
forms for a fhade is one fitted to the 
forehead, and projecting from it two 
or three inches. 

It may not be improper in this 
place to fay a word or two refpecting 
fhades or fcreens for candles. I am 
clearly of opinion, that all opake 
fhades are detrimental to the eye, as 
well from the very irregular reflec- 
tions of the light, from the paint on 
the infide of them, as from the vait 
contraft into which the eye is thrown, 
when it removes from the reflected 
light, that is, from an extreme of 
brightnefs to glodminefs and ob- 
fcurity. In the place of thefe, £ 
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Thefe propenfities give rife to a 
variety of artifices, by which each 
individual endeavours to hide from 
himfelf and others, what no artifice 
can conceal, and which every one 
can difcover, in all but himfelt ; but 
then, thefe endeavours often contri- 
bute to haften the evils they are 
meant to conceal. Opticians have 
daily experience of the truth of thefe 
obfervations, and they are in no in- 
ftance more fully verified, than in 
the preference given by many to 
reading-glafles, (under whatever pre- 
text it may be covered,) merely be- 
caufe they think, that the decay of 
their fight, and their advances in 
age, are lefs confpicuous by ufing a 
reading-glats than fpe¢tacles. 

It is evident, that the axes of the 
eyes ought not in any cafe to be 
firained, but that they fhould be left 
at liberty, to follow the direétion 
they receive from the mufcles of the 
eye; but this is not the cafe when a 
reading-glafs is ufed; for the eyes, 
in endeavouring to fee by it, are 
confiderably flrained, and in a fhort 
time much fatigued: but there is 
another objection to the ufe of read- 
ing glaffes, which arifes from the un- 
fteadinefs of the hand, and the mo- 
tion of the head, which occafion a 
perpetual motion of the glafles, for 
the eye endeavours to conform itfelf 
to each change, and this tender or- 
gan is thereby kept in continual agi- 
zation: to thefe evils we may add, 
the dazzling glare and irregular re- 
fle€tion from the furface of the glafs, 
which fo weaken the eyes, that thofe 
who accuftom themfelves to a read- 
ing-glafs, are in a thort time obliged 
to take to fpectacles, and to ufe them 
much older than they otherwife would 
have done. 

To this it may be added, that 
fpeétacles are preferable, not oaly as 
more conformable to the nature and 
action of the eye, but they are alfo 
more convenient ; the {pace between 
the face and the object is left open 
and free, and they are moved inien- 
fibly by the natural motion of the 
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head, they alfo fhew objets more 
clear and more diftin€& than a broad 
lens, becaufe their glaffes are thinner, 
and placed exaétly before each eye. 

To obviate fome of thefe incon- 
veniencies, my father contrived a 
kind of fubftitute for fpeCtacles, which 
are convenient for looking at any oc- 
cafional object, and not injurious to 
the eyes. In thefe both eyes are 
ufed at once, without any effort ; by 
being held near the eye, the irre- 
gular refleétions are avoided, and they 
are at the fame time rendered. fteady, 
by the flight preffure of the middle 
bar at the nofe. 


To fuit a given Eye with proper 
Spectacles, or to enable a given 
Eye to fee diftin@ly at a certain 
Diftance. 


For this purpofe, a rule is deli- 
vered by optical writers, which, 
though it is good in theory, is liable 
to feveral exceptions in practice, par- 
ticularly as by exaétly adhering to it, 
they would generally choofe glafles 
of too great a magnifying power ; 
but as notwithftanding this defeét, 
the data it requires may give ufeful 
information to the optician, for fur- 
nifhing glafles to thofe who live in 
the country, we fhall infert it here. 


Rute. 


To find a convex lens fuited to a 
long-fighted eye, multiply the dif- 
tance at which it is defirable he fhould 
fee with the fpectacles, and divide 
the produét, by the difference be- 
tween the two aforefaid diftances, the 
refult is the focus required. 

Thofe who, ufing {pectacles, live 
at a diftance from town, and think 
thofe they have are not accommodated 
to their fight, may receive informa- 
tion whether they can be better fuited 
or not, by fending any fkilful optician 
the focus of the glaffes in their fpec- 
tacles, and the diftance at which with 
them they can read a {mall priat. 

To find the focus of a convex lens, 
or ipectacle eye, firit by the fuo’s 
image, place the lens, fo that its axis 

may 
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would recommend a conical fhade of 
white papers moderately thick; this 
will throw a ftrong fteady light down 
on the book, &c. it will preferve the 
eye from the luminous brightnefs and 
glare of the candle, and not darken 
the room too much. Here [| cannot 
refrain from obferving, that the clear 
white light of Argand’s lamps muft 
be very prejudicial to the fight ; there 
are purpofes to which they may be 
applied with advantage, but then it 
fhould be where their light is modi- 
fied before it reaches the eye. 


Of SpecTACLeEs with coloured 
GLASSES. 


Tt may be more difficult to decide 
upon the merit of {pectacles with co- 
loured glafs, than of thofe with vifuals ; 
yet upon the whole, there is reafon 
to think, that they are rather of dif- 
fervice than of any ufe to the eye, and 
that the grounds upon which it has 
been fuppofed that they would be ad- 
vantageous to the fight, are weak and 
fallacious. 

Green glaffes have been recom- 
mended on two accounts, firlt, be- 
caufe green is univerfally allowed to 
be one of the pleafanteit colours we 
look at, and is found to ftrengthen, 
comfort, and preferve the fight; 
fecondly, as they are fuppofed to 
weaken the imprefiion of the rays of 
light cn the retina, and therefore to 
be well adapted to thofe whofe eyes 
are weak and tender. 

To the firft reafon, it may be fuf- 
ficient to anfwer, that though green 
is a pleafant coloar to look at, it is 
by no means foto look through ; for 
all objects, when viewed through 
green giafs, appear of a muddy yel- 
low, tinged by a gloomy green ; they 
are, however, not only uupleafant, 
but there are circumftances attendin 
the ufe of them, which make it highly 
probable, that they are prejudicial 
to the fight, and have not the ten- 
dency which is generally attributed 
to them, of leffening the attion of 
the ravs of light on the eye. 

After looking at the fun for a fhort 


time, fhut your eyes, and you will, 
for fome time after they have been 
fhur, continue to fee his image; but 
its brightnefs will gradually diminith, 
affuming, fucceffively, colours lef 
and lefs bright and lively, being firft 
red, aiterward yellow, then green, 
blue, and laitly, violet; now thefe 
colours are attributed to the violent 
agitation exciied in the retina, by the 
rays of light; the re-aétion and. vie 
brations produce the fenfation of co- 
lour, the ftrongett thofe of red, the 
weaker thofe of yellow, &c. Some- 
thing very fimilar to this happens to 
moft people, on their firft wearing 
green glaffes, for on taking them off, 
they generally find whiteobjectstinged 
with red ; a clear and fufficient proof, 
that they are not favourable to the eye. 

Further, unlefs they are continually 
wore, the contrait between the ob- 
ject feen through them, and feen 
without them, muft be difadvantage- 
Ous in its effects ; as contrary to that 
uniformity, which we have already 
obferved, to be fo neceffary to the 
prefervation of the eyes. 

But there is a ftill greater incon. 
venience 5 the eye, by conftant ufe, 
fo habituates itfelf to them, as not 
to be able to fee with eafe in fpef&ta- 
cles of another colour: now as the 
eye grows flatter, it wants glailes of 
a greater convexity ; but as the con- 
vexity increafes, the green glaffes 
become more opake, and thus lefs fit 
for vifion, affording leaft affiftance 
when the eye wants it moft. 


Of Reapinc-G asses. 


Though the effedls of time are the 
certain and inevitable portion of all, 


who live to an advanced age, and 


are neither to be retarded by riches, 
nor prevented by wifdom ; yet fuch 
are the weaknefles of the human 
mind, and fuch the partialities of 
felf-love, that we all endeavour to 
conceal, from ourfelves and others, 
the approaches of age; and no one 
likes to appear as haftening to that 
bourne from which none have ree 
turned, 
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may be toward the fun; then holding 
a paper behind it, the burning point 
or where the fun’s image is {malleft, 
and where it’s limb diflinéteft, is the 
focus of the lens, and the diitance 
from this point to the lens is the dif- 
tance required. 

Secondly, fix a piece of paper on 
the fide of a room, exactly facing a 
window, and remove the lens from 
this, till the images of the moft diftant 
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objects out of doors are diftinét, then 
the diftance between the Jens and the 
paper is the required focal length : 
the images will be brighter the lefs 
the quantity of light is admitted into 
the room, except what is direCly op- 
pofed to the lens. 

The foregoing methods are fuffici- 
ently accurate tor common fpeétacles 
and reading-glaffes, but not for lenfes 
of a long tocus. 


An Account of the Mevic1nat SprinGs and Batus at 
Buxton im Derbythire. 


[ From Pilkington’s * View of the Prefent State of Derbyhhire.’ ] 


6 hy E medicinal fprings and baths 
at Buxton, are entitled to a very 
particular and diftinguifhed notice on 
account of both their very ancient 
reputation and great ufefulnefs. It 
will {carcely admit of a doubt, that 
Buxton on account of its warm {prings 
was frequented by the Romans at the 
time, when they were in poffeffion 
of this country. In Camden’s Bri- 
tannia notice js taken of a Roman 
wall cemented with red Roman plaif- 
ter clofe by St. Anne’s well, near 
which were the ruins of an ancient 
bath And in the year 1781, when 
the foundations of the crefcent were 
dug, the fhape and dimenfions of this 
bath might be very clearly diicerned. 
Its form appeared to be an oblong 
fguare, or parallelogram. It mea- 
fured from eaft co weft thirty feet, and 
fifteen in the contrary direction. The 
{pring was jituated at the welt end, 
and at the e.'l might be plainly per- 
ceived a flood gate, by means of 
which the water was let out. The 
wall was built with limeftone and 
appeared to be of rude workmanfmp. 
On che outfide it was covered with a 
frong cement, which moft probably 
was » A to prevent the cold wa- 
ter from mixing with the hot. The 
floor was formed with plaifter and ap- 
peared not to have jufiered any ma- 
terial injury from time. On the top 
of the walls were laid ftrong oak 
beams, which were firmly conneéted 


together at the four corners. For 
thefe particulars 1 am indebted to the 
late Dr. Bullock, who from every 
appearance of the place thought it 
very probable, that the bath was ex-~ 
pofed to the open air. 

Sir Thomas Delves of Chefhire, 
who caufed an arch to be erected near 
this place in memory of a cure, 
which he had received at Buxton, is 
faid to have dijcovered very capacious 
leaden cifterns, and a variety of other 
uteniils, which evidently appeared to 
be of Roman workmanthip. 

Another circumftance, which adds 
weight to the foregoing obfervations, 
is, that a very ancient road has been 
traced betwees this place, and Brough 
near Caftleton, where the Romans 
undoubtedly hada ftation. This road 
is now called Bathomgate, a name, 
which it has received at a Jater period, 
and which Mr. Pegge has fhewn to 
be of Saxon derivation. 

It is reafonable to fuppofe, that 
the warm medicinal waters at Buxton 
were never entirely forfaken from the 
time, of which I am fpeaking, to the 
prefent day. However we have no 
certain evidence, that they were in 
any high degree of reputation, til] 
the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Jones, who in 1572 pub- 
lithed obfervations on. the benefit of 
the Buxton baths, fays, that contiguous 
to the main {pring, and betwixt the 
river and bath, there was a goodly 

houfe, 
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houfe. But it is intimated by Mr. 
Lambarde, (a cotemporary writer) 
that the efficacy of Buxton water was 
more afcribed te the miraculous power 
of St. Ann, the patronefs of the place, 
than to any medicinal virtue, of which 
it was fuppofed to be poffeffed. 
Though Buxton was very much 
frequented in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, the number of thofe, who 
have reforted thither fince that time, 
has been continually encreafing. 
Houfes for their reception and accom- 
modation have alfo, as might be fup- 
pofed, been multiplied in the fame 
proportion. The hall, which is the 
moft ancient building, has been erected 
at different periods. ‘The oldett part 
was raifed above 200 years ago. In 
the reign of Charles I. an additicn 
was made to it by George Taibot 
earl of Shrewfbury. But the largeit 
part was not built till nearly the mid- 
dle of the prefent century. ~-Befide 
the hall there are in the village feveral 
other houfes defigned for the fame 
purpofe. But none of them are equal 
to it in fize or convenience of fitua- 


tion. However there has been lately 


erected and is now finifhing a range 
of building, which in beauty and 
magnificence rivals, if not exceeds, 
any other in this part of the king- 


dom. It is conftruéted in the form 
of a crefcent with a collonade extend- 
ing the whole length of the front. 
The fpan of the building is 257 feet. 
The collonade within the pillars is 
7 feet wide, and 11 feet high.—The 
crefcent confifts of 7 dwelling houfes 
and an hotel. The dwelling houfes 
contain 11 rooms each, and the ho- 
tel 20. Befide thefe there are 93 
in the attic flory of the whole buiid- 
ing. The affembly room, which is 
on the eaft fide of it, is 75 feet 6 
inches long, 30 feet 2 inches wide, 
and 30 feet high. An elegant ftone 
baluitrade extends the whole length 
of the front, and the arms of the 
Cavendifh family neatly carved in 
flone are fixed in the center. The 
whole number of windows in this 


magnificent building is 378. 
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It is not poflible to afcertain with 
exactnefs the number of the company, 
who refort to Buxton every feafon. 
it is computed, that the public build- 
ings and private lodgings will ac- 
commodate sco perions, befide the 
regular inhabitants of the place. And 
it is well known, that, for tome years 
patt, feveral perfons have occafionally 
been obliged to feek lodgings in the 
neighbouring villages. 

From this fketch of the hiftory of 
the warm medicinal water at Buxton, 
it appears, that it is poffefled of a 
very ancieat and diftinguifhed repu- 
tation. But, whether it has a jut, 
and well founded claim to it, can 
only be determined by a regular de- 
tail of the cures, which it has effected, 
or by an examination of the different 
fubitances, with which it is impreg- 
nated. In regard to the former me- 
thod of inveftigation, very little or 
nothing has been done. But to dif- 
cover its chemical properties fome 
pains and ingenuity have been em- 
ployed. With this view feveral ana- 
lyfes have been made. However 
there appears fome difagreement of 
Opinion both concerning the ingredi- 
ents, which the water contains, and 
the proportion in which they exit. 

Dr. Percival, who firit analyied 
Buxton water with any degree of ac- 
curacy, fays, that it contains calca- 
reous earth, foflil alkali, and fea {alt, 
but in very fmall proportion. Fora 
gallon of the water, when evaporated, 
yields 23 or 24 grains of fediment. 
It ftrikes a flight green colour with 
fyrup of vioiets, {uffers no change 
from an infufion of galls, from fixed 
vegetable alkali, or from the mineral 
acids ; becomes milky with the vo- 
latile alkali, and with faccharum fa- 
turni, and lets fall a precipitate apon 
the addition of a few drops of the 
folution of filver in the nitrous acid. 
The fpecific gravity of this water is 
precifely equal to that of rain water, 
when their temperatures are the fame, 
but it weighs 4 grains in a pint 
lighter, when firit taken from the 
{pring. ~The temperature of the 
i) bath 
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bath is about 82 degrees of Farenheit’s 
thermometer, that of St. Anne’s well, 
as it is a fmaller body of water and 
expofed to the open air, is fomewhat 
jefs. The water is tranfparent, fpark- 
ling, and highly-grateful to the pa- 
late. He adds, this celebrated {pring 
abounds with a mineral {pirit or me- 
phitic air, in which its ftimulus, and 
mdeed its efficacy confifts, and which 
is quickly diffipated by expofure to 
the air. 

According to the account given by 

Dr. Higgins, Buxton water afforded, 
in 2 Wincheiter gallon, 17 grains 
and 16-zoths of fediment, of which 
4i¢ grains were calcareous earth 
combined with acidulous gas, 1! grain 
of felenite, 35 grains of fea falt, 14 
grain of marine falt of magnefia, and 
1-zoth grain was iron combined with 
actdulous gas, exclufive of the quan- 
tity contained in calcareous earth in 
the heat of boiling water. 

Dr. Pearion, whofe analyfis is the 
lait, I have feen or heard of, afferts, 
that the tepid fprings at Buxton af- 
ford, wpon evaporation, 16 grains of 
folid matter in a gallon of water. Of 
this quantity he found 12 of fea falt, 
2 of of vitriolic felenite, and 114 of 
calcareous earth. He informs us 
alio, that a pint of this water is from 
6 to 8 grains heavier than diltilled 
water, and that its temperature in the 
gentleman’s bath is from 81} to 82, 
and in new St. Anne’s well trom 81 
go 81}. 

In refpect to the mineral {fpirit, 
contained in Buxton water, Dr. Pear- 
fon has departed from the general 
opinion of thofe, who had gone before 
him. He fays, it is not fixed air, 
becaufe it does not refemble it either 
in talte, or the appearance of its 
bubles. And, as it 1s without imell, 
he concludes it is not hepatic vapour, 
or phlogifton. He ftiles it a perma- 
nent vapour compounded of air and 
phlogifton, and confiders it as the 
game with the choke or fire damp 
found in coal pits. He alfo difco- 
vered by a fcries of experiments, that 
it was unfit for the refpiration of quad- 


rupeds, bird, fifh, and amphibious 
Creatures. But he obferves, that it 
may be taken into the ftomach with- 
out injury, that light and flame are 
extinguifhed by it, and that it is not 
at all changed by being a long time 
in contact with common or lime 
water. 

However, though Dr. Pearfon de- 
nies the mineral fpirit of Buxton wa- 
ter to be fixed air, he allows, that it 
contains a fmall portion of that fluid. 
He fays, that this is half the quantity 
of that, which is found in commor 
{pring water. 

It is imagined, that the fprings at 
Buxton have one common origin. If 
this be the cafe, the water, as it rifes 
towards the furtace, mutt divide into 
feveral {treams. For it has many dif- 
ferent difcharges. It is faid, that it 
f{prings up not only in all the baths, 
but I:kewife in various parts ef the 
earth between the halt and the cref- 
cent. 

The baths, which are three in num- 
ber, have been formed at different 
pericds. The gentlemen’s has been 
built time immemorial, that of the 
ladies is of more modern date, and 
the other, which is appropriated to 
the ufe of the poor, has been, only a 
few years, finifhed. They are all 
adjoining to one another, but in dif- 
tiact apartments. In the gentlemen’s 
bath the water rifes on the fouth-eait 
fide in a itratum of limettone, and in 
the other two it iffes through feveral 
feams in the floor. It has been cal- 
culated, that all the fprings throw ont 
water at the rate of 60 gallons in a 
minute. Dr. Pearfon found, the 
gentleman’s bath was filled to the 
height of five feet in 50 minutes, and 
that two hours and fifty minutes were 
required to fill all the three baths. 

I am informed, that, about three 
quarters of a mile weftward from the 
baths, other fprings have been dif- 
covered, and that during the latt 
fummer a fcheme was in agitation for 
erecting buildings nearthem for the 
accommodation of company. ‘There 
is very finall room to doubt, that 

there 
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there are warm fprings in this part of 
the vaHey. It has long been ob- 
ferved, that {now melts fooner here 
than in the neighbouring country : 
and it does not feem reafonable to 
afcribe this effe&t to any other caufe 
than the exiftence of warm waters in 
this fituation. 

The medicinal virtues and ufes of 
Buxton water may be in fome mea- 
fure learnt from an attention to the 
fubftances, with which it is impreg- 
nated. By a proper knowledge of 
the effeéts, which thefe have upon 
the human confttitution, fome ‘nion 
may be formed concerning : .2 Cc... >, 
in which it may be rece. mendea 
with fafety and advantage. . ‘owever 
a well authenticated detail ¢ the va- 
rious cures, which it has performed, 
would throw equal, if not fill clearer, 
light upon the fubje&. But no fuch 
regifter has hitherto been kept. All 
therefore, which can be at prefent 
done with a view of afcertaining the 
medicinal virtues of Buxton water is 
to mention a few diforders, in which 
its beneficial efficacy has been moit 
evident and decilive. Now it may 
be afferted with the moft unquettion- 
able authority, that it has been re- 
peatedly ufed with diftinguithed fuc- 
cefs for the gout, rheumatifm, nephri- 
tic and bilious diforders, and for mot 
complaints in the ftomach and bowels. 
It has been alfo recommended in other 
cafes. But as in them its falutary 
effects have not been fo manifett and 
undoubted, it feems fcarcely worth 
while to mention them. 

There are a few circumftances at- 
tending the ufe of Buxton water, of 
which it may not be improper to take 
notice. When drank in confiderable 
quantity, it is found to poffefs a bind- 
ing and heating quality, and is pro- 
ductive of many feverifh fymptoms. 
With a view of preventing iuch dif- 
agreeable effeéts, it is ulual to re- 
commend a gentle purgative to keep 
the body open. However it fome- 
times happens, that Buxton water, 
when it is firft drank, is followed by 
a directly oppofite confequence. This 


I believe may generally be confidere® 
as a favourable fign. At leait | hav® 
known inftances, in which its falutary 
influence has been experienced, when 
it has operated in this manner. 

There is an inconvenience attend- 
ing the gentlemen’s bath, which it is 
more eafy to point out than to remedy. 
Thofe who make ufe of it, are obliged 
to drefs and undrefs in the bath room 
itfelf, and al] the time are expofed to 
the warm and moilt air with which it 
is filled. Perhaps in fome complaints 
no bad effects may arife from this 
circumftance ; but in other diforders 
it has been thought to counteract, 
rather than promote the good efficacy 
of the water. This may be reafon- 
ably fuppofed to be the cafe with per- 
fons of a relaxed habit, who make 
ufe of the bath as a cold one, with a 
view of bracing and ftrengthening 
the fyitem. 

Though the ladies bath is not fub- 
je& to the inconvenience I have now 
mentioned, yet it will admit of im- 
provement. If the drefling room 
opened direétly into the bath room, 
fuch an alteration would render it 
more fafe, and commedious. 

‘The expences at the feveral houfes, 
which are open for the reception of 
company are not materially different. 
But the company from the hall, and 
the eagle and child (both the pro- 
perty of the duke of Devonfhire) 
have the privilege of bathing at an 
earlier hour than thofe, who come 
from any other lodging hoxfe. 

‘The poor at their bath are not only 
exempted from ali charge, but allo 
meet with great affiftance and fupport 
from the charitable contribution of 
the company, who refort to Buxton. 
It is cuftomary for every new comer, 
if he ttays more than one day, to give 
a fhilling for their ufe, which is 
collected and taken care of by the 
fteward of the houfe in which he hap- 
pens to lodge. And the fum raifed 


in this way during the courfe df the 
feafon has {ome years paft been very 
confiderable. ‘The common’ weekly 
allowance to the poor is fix fhillings, 

and 
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and fhould any of them be more weak 
and neceflitous than ordinary, it is 
ufual to add four fhillings to fuch a 
charity. 

Buxton is a place of refort for plea- 
fure as well as health. The com- 
mon amufements are, in the morn- 
ing, taking the air, and fometimes 
hunting, and, in the evening, plays 
or dancing. To the former purpoles 
the neighbouring country is excel- 
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lently adapted. Being high and open 
it forms a pleafing contraft to thofe, 
who ave accultomed to low or flat 
fituations. When a dance is intended 
at any of the houfes, it is ufual to 
fend cards of invitation to the com- 
pany, who lodge in other parts of the 
village, and thofe, who with to join 
in the amufement, affemble imme- 
diately after {upper. 


OssERVATIONS on the FEMALE LITERATURE in the Sixteenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 


T O the life of fir Anthony Cooke, 
preceptor to king Edward VI, 
in the fourth volume ot ‘ Biographia 
Britannica,’ juft publifhed, Dr. Kip- 
pis has added a note, in which he 
gives a particular account of fir An- 
thony’s four celebrated daughters ; 
and this leads him to fubjoin the fol- 
lowing obfervations on the ftate of 
female literature in that and the pre- 
fent century : 

We cannot difmifs fir Anthony 
Cooke’s four celebrated daughters, 
without making a few obfervations 
on the general ftate of female litera- 
ture in that period. It has been re- 
marked by Mr. Wotton, that no age 
was fo produdtive of learned women 
as the fixteenth century. Speaking 
of the flourifhing condition of learn- 
ing in that century, he fays, it was 
fo very modifh, that the fair fex 
feemed to believe that Greek and 
Latin added to their charms; and 
that Plato and Ariitotle untranflated 
were fiequent ornaments of their clo- 
fets. ‘ One would think by the ef- 
fects, that it was a proper way of 
educating them, fince there are no 
accounts in hiftory of fo many great 
women in any one age, as are to be 
found between the years fifteen and 
fixteen hundred.’ Erafmus, alfo, de- 
fcribing thofe times, fays, ‘ Scena 
rerum hunaanarum invertitur: mo- 
narchi literas nefciunt, & foeminz 
libris indulgent.—Bellum eft eum 
fexum ad prifca exempla fefe polili- 
minio recipere.’? * The fcene of hu- 
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man affairs is changed: the monks 
are ignorant of literature, and wo- 
men are fond of books.—It is a plea- 
fing circumftance, that the female 
fex fhould at length have recourfe to 
the ancient examples.’ Learning 
was then held in {uch high eftimation, 
that feveral great men were defirous 
that their daughters fhould be pof- 
fefled of it, as well as their fons. 
The examples of king Henry the 
eighth, in the education of the prin- 
cefles Mary and Elizabeth, and of 
fir Thomas More with regard to Mrs, 
Roper, are thought to have chiefly 
contributed to the introduction of this 
cuftom. ‘There can be no doubt but 
that the conduct of perfons fo illuftri- 
ous would have much effect upon the 
fentiments of our countrymen, and 
be productive of imitation. But, be- 
fide this, there was a concurrence of 
other caufes; fuch as the recent ori- 
gin of printing ; the curiofity hence 
excited in the human mind; the ad- 
miration with which the ancient 
writers, fo lately brought to light, 
were contemplated; and the dif- 
tinguifhed honour that arofe from li- 
terary purfuits. In fhort, the general 
fpirit of the ages nourifhed the prin- 
ciple of training up women in learn- 
ing. Nor was a flight degree of 
learning deemed fufficient for them. 
They were rendered complete mif- 
trefles of the Greek and Latin, as 
well as of the modern languages. 
Their reading was not confined to 
the claffic authogss, but comprehended 
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the fathers of the church. They could 
write Greek epiftles, and compofe 
Greek verfes. it fhould be remem- 
bered, however, that the literature 
of the wamen of that period extended 
comparatively but to a tew perions, 
and thofe only of confiderable rank, 
the generality of the female fex being 
in a ftate of ignorance. There was 
by no means that diffufion of know- 
Jedge, that cultivation of mind, that 
talte for books, which we now meet 
with in almoft every company of 
Jadies. Neither do we find that the 
learned women of the fixteenth cen- 
tury produced fuch works as have 
continued to be read much by polle- 
rity. The moft important production 
of any of fir Anthony Cooke’s daugh- 
ters, was lady Bacon’s tranflation of 
bifhop Jewel’s apology ; and yet, 
who but an antiquary would now feek 
for it, or give himielf the trouble of 

erufing it? Nota fingle poetels, de- 
se to be mentioned, arofe in this 
country till the feventeenth century. 
The duchefs of Newcaitle, Mrs. Ka- 
therine Philips, and Mrs. Behn, ap- 
pear to have been the firit who could, 
im any degree, merit that appellation. 
If we come down to later times, we 
fhall be fenfible that, independently 
of poetry, the learned women of the 
fixteenth century have been far ex- 
ceeded by the ingenious ladies of the 
prefent age, both in the general and 
extenfive utility of their writings, and 
in the elegancies of compofition. We 
pretend not to enumerate all thofe 
whole works will be read and admired 
by fucceeding generations ; but it is 
impoflibie, while we are treating on 
fuch a fubject, to forget the names of 


a Cockburn, a Rowe, a Montagu, 


a Carter, aChapone, a More, and a 
Barbauld. We are ipeakiig of prove 
works only, fince otherwite we could 
not avoid adding to the catalogue a 
Seward and a Wiiliams. Neithe 
does novel-writing come under our 
immediate view, to which to many, 
perhaps too many ‘emale authors, ap- 
ply themielves, though nove with a 
fuccets equal to that of a Durney. 
There is a remark to be made con- 


cerning the difference between the 
literature of the ladies of the fixteenth 
century, and that of the women of 
more recent times. ‘The former en- 
tered deeply into the ftudy of the an- 
cient languages, while the latter, be- 
fide acquiring a {kill in the modern 
tongues, efpecially the French and 
the Italian, have paid their principal 
attention to the cultivation of general 
knowledge. Some of them, how- 
ever, have been no {mall proficients 
in the learning of antiquity. Mrs. 
Carter flands, without competition, 
at the head of her iex in this refpect 5 
having dilplayed her accurate ac- 
quaintance with the Greek writings 
and philofophy, in a manner highly 
honourable to herielf, and advantage- 
ous to the world. How admirably 
Mrs. Barbauid hath entered into the 
fpirit of the Latin ciaffics, is apparent 
from the uncommon propriety and 
beauty of her mottos, Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, in her admirable efiay on the 
writings and genius of Shakefpeare, 
hath fhewn that, among the other 
qualifications neceflary to confittute 
a critic of the firft order, fuch asa 
penetrating mind, a fine tatte, and a 
correct and elegant ityle, the is well 
acquainted with ancieat literature, 
and rich in the {tores of various know- 
ledge. 

Another circumftance obfervable in 
the learned ladies of the fixteenth 
century is, that they were mott emi- 
nent for their piety. Religion was 
deeply impreffed upon their minds, 
and, «agreeably to the fathion of 
the times, religion was almoft the 
jole topic of iheir writings. It is 
picafing to reflect, that the beft female 
authors of the prefent day are not in- 
ferior to them in pious and virtuous 
principles and conduct. Thole who 
have the happinefs of a perfonal inti- 
macy with Mrs. Montagu, Mrs, Care 
ter, Mrs. Barbauld, Mrs. Chapone, 
and Miis Hannah More, well know 
that we ipeak the truth; to which 
may be added, that thele ladies are 
uuaftected in their manners, and that 
they do aot efleem themfelves above 
the ordinary duttes of dumeiiie life. 
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The RerireD CiTizen; a@ Charaéter. 


Fg seen the many agreeable per- 
fonages whom Dr. Moore in- 
troduces in his admirable work, ‘ Ze- 
luco,’ and which ferve as a kind of 
relief to the vicious character of his 
hero, is Mr. Steele, a young gen- 
tleman, whofe uncle, Mr. Nathanael 
Transfer, had retired from bufinefs 
to a villa in the country.—* Mr. 
Nathanael Transfer,’ fays the do¢tor, 
«had made a large fortune in the 
city of London, where he was born, 
and where he lived happily till the 
age of fixty-five. Mr. Transfer’s 
life may furely be called happy, fince 
it afforded him the only enjoyments 
which he was capable of relifhing ; 
he had the pleafure of finding his for- 
tune increafing every year; he had 
a remarkably good appetite, relifhed 
a bottle of old port, and flept very 
foundly all night, particularly after a 
bottle of Burton ale. He might have 
continued fome years longer in the 
fame ftate of felicity, and perhaps 
have been conveyed to the other 
world in a gentle lethargy, without 
ficknefs, like a paflenger who fleeps 
the whole way from Dover to Calais, 
had it not been for the importunities 
of a fet of people who called them- 
felves his friends ; thefe officious per- 
fons were continually difturbing his 
tranquillity with {uch fpeeches as the 
following : ‘ Why fhould you, Mr. 
Transfer, continue to live all your 
life in the city, and follow the drud- 
gery of bufinefs like a poor man who 
has his fortune to make? ft is furely 
time for you to begin and enjoy a 
little’eafe and pleafure after fo much 
toil and labour. What benefit will 
accrue to you from your great for- 
tune, if you are determined never to 
enjoy it? Good God, Mr. Transter, 
do you intend to flave for ever ?— 
You certainly have already more 
money than you have any ute for.’ 
‘This lait aflertion was unqueliion- 
ably true, although the inference thofe 
reafoners drew from it was falfe. ‘The 
fourth part of his fortune was a great 
3 


deal more than Transfer had any ufe 
for ; gathering of pebbles, or accu- 
mulating pounds, would have been 
equally beneficial to him, if he could 
have taken an equa} intereft in the 
one occupation as in the other, and 
if he could have contemplated the 
one heap with equal fatisfaction with 
the other. He had not the fhadow of 
a with to {pend more than he did, nor 
the leait defire of benefiting any of 
the human race by the fruits of his 
Jabour. But Mr. Transfer’s advifers 
had forgot the power of habit upon 
the mind of man. Transfer, like 
thoufands of others, had begun to 
accumulate money as the means of 
enjoying pleafure at fome fature time ; 
and continued the praétice fo long, 
that the means became the end—the 
mere habit of accumulating, and the 
reutine of bufinefs, fecured him from 
tedium, and became the greateft en- 
joyment of which he was fufceptible. 
Not being aware of this himfelf, poor 
Transfer at laft yielded to his friends 
importunity. ‘ Well, I am deter- 
mined to be a flave no longer ; it 
does not fignify talking, fays he, I 
will begin and ezjoy without any more 
lofs of time.” 

He wound up his affairs with all 
poffible expedition, gave up all con- 
nexions in bufinefs at once, bought 
an eftate in the country, with a very 
convenient houfe in good repair upon 
it, to which he went foon after, de- 
termined to reft from his labours, and 
to take his fill of pleafure. But he 
quickly found reft the moft laborious 
thing that he had ever experienced, 
and that to ‘have nothing to do, was 
the moft fatiguing bufinets on earth. 
In the courfe of bufinefs, his occupa- 
tions followed each other at ftated 
times, and in regular fucceffion ; the 
hours paffed imperceptibly without 
feeming tedious, or requiring any ef- 
fort on his part to make them move 
fatter. But now he felt them to move 
heavily and fluggithly, and while he 
yawned along his ferpentine walks- 
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and fringed parterres, he thought the 
day would never have an end. 

His houfe was at too great a dif- 
tance from London for his city friends 
to go down on a Saturday, and 
return to town on Monday. His 
neighbours in the country were igno- 
rant of that circle of ideas which had 
rolled in his brain with little variation 
for the laft forty years of his life ; 
and he was equally unacquainted with 
the objeéts of their contemplations : 
unlefs it was their mutual love of port 
wine and Burton ale, they had hardly 
a fentiment in common with Mr. 
Transfer, who was left for many a 
tedious hour, particularly before din- 
ner, to enjoy rural felicity by him- 
felf, or with no other company than 
a few gods and goddeffes which he 
had bought in Piccadilly, and placed 
in his garden. ‘ They talk,’ faid he 
to himfelf, of the pleafures of the 
country, but would to God I had 
never been perfuaded to leave the la- 
bours of the city for fuch woeful plea- 
fares, O Lombard-ftreet ! Lombard- 
ftrect! in evil hour did I forfake 
thee for verdant walks and flowery 
landfeapes and that there tirefome 
piece of made water. What walk is 
fo agreeabie as a walk through the 
ftreets of London? what landicape 
more flowery than thofe in the print- 
fhops? and what water was ever 
made by man equal to the Thames? 
If here [ venture to walk but a fhort 
way beyond my own fields, I may be 
wet through by a fudden fhower, and 
expofed to the wind of every quarter, 
before I get under thelter ; but in 
walking through the flreets of Lon- 
don, if it rains, a man can fhelter 
himfelf unter the Piazzas; if the 
wind is in his face while he walks 
along one ftreet, he may turn into 
another ; if he is hungry, he can be 
refrefhed at the paftry thops ; if tired, 
he can call a hackney coach; and he 
is fure of meeting with entertaining 
company every evening at the club.’ 

Such were Mr. Transfer’s daily 
reflexions, and he was often tempted 
to abandon the country for ever, to 
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return to Lombard-ftreet, and re- 
affume his old occupations. 

It is probable that he would have 
yielded to the temptation, had it not 
been for an acquaintance_ which he 
accidentally formed with the carl 
of —. 

This nobleman, who was very fub- 
je& to the gout, lived almoit con- 
tantly in the country. What con- 
tributed with his bad health to give 
him a diflike to the town, was his 
fixed difapprobation of the public 
meatures at that time carried on, and 
his inGignation at the conduct of his 
eldeft fon, who had accepted of a 
place at court, and voted with admi- 
niftration. 

The earl refided therefore ten 
months in the year at a very noble 
manfion in the middle of his eitate, 
and at no great diftance from the 
houfe which ‘Transfer had lately pur- 
chafed. After the death of the coun- 
tefs, his fifter lady Elizabeth, a maiden 
lady of an excellent character, always 
prefided at his table, with whom mifs 
Warren, the daughter of a navy 
officer, who had lott his life in the 
fervice, refided as a friend and com- 

anion. 

The carl had often heard of a rich 
citizen who had bought an eftate in 
his neighbourhood, and the whole 
country refounded with the ftyle in 
which he had ornamented his garden, 
and the peculiar charms of a little 
fnug rotundo which he had juft finifh- 
ed on the verge of his ground, aad 
which impended the great London 
road. 

As Mr. Transfer fat one day in 
this gay fabric, fmoking his pipe, 
and enjoying the duft, the earl pafied 
in his carriage, which, without hav- 
ing obferved Mr. Transfer, he or- 
dered to ilop, that he might furvey 
the new ereétion at leifure. ‘The ci- 
tizen directly popped his head out at 
the window, and politely invited his 
lordfhip to enter, and he would thew 
him not only that room, but alfo the 
other improvements he had made in 
his gardens. 
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My lord accepted the invitation, 
and was conducted by Mr. Transfer 
over all this fcene of tafte. The 
marks of aftoni:hment which the for- 
mer difplayed at almoft every thing 
he beheld, afforded great fatisfaction 
to Mr. Transfer ; the turn of whofe 
converlation, and the fingular obfer- 
vations he made, equally delighted 
his lordihip. 

‘Pray, Mr. Transfer,’ faid he, 
pointing to one of the ftatues which 
ftood at the end of the walk, ‘ what 
figure is that ?” 

© That, my lord,’ anfwered Tranf- 
fer, ‘ that there ftatue I take to be— 
let me recolleé& --yes, I take that to 
be either Venus or Vulcan, but upon 
my word, J cannot exactly tell which. 
—Here you, James,’—calling to the 
gardener ; ¢ is this Venus or Vulcan ?” 

‘ That is Wenus,’ anfwered the 
man; ‘ Wulcan is lame of a leg, and 
ftands upon one foot in the next alley.’ 

* Yes, yes; this is Venus, fure 
enough,’ faid Transfer, ‘ though I 
was not quite certain at firft.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is notan eafy matter 
to diftinguifh them,’ faid the earl. 

« Why, they are both made of the 
fame metal, my lord,’ faid Transfer. 

* She ought to be bone of his bone, 
and flefh of his fleth,’ refumed the 
earl, ‘ for you know Venus was Vul- 
can’s wile, Mr. ‘Transfer.’ 

«I am bound to believe fhe was,’ 
replied Transfer, ‘ fince your lord- 
fhip fays fo.’ 

« You have fo many of thefe gods, 
Mr. Transfer,’ faid the earl, ‘ that 
it is difficult to be maiter of all their 
private niltories.’ 

‘ It is fo, my lord,’ faid Transfer, 
« I was a good while of learning their 
names,—but J know them all pretty 
well now.—That there man, in the 
highland garb, is Mars. And the 
name of the old fellow with the pitch- 
fork is Neptune.’ 

« You are now very perfect indeed, 
Mr. Transfer,’ faid the earl. 

At his departure, my lord invited 
Mr. Transfer to dine with him tie 
following day, introduced him to his 


fifter, and was fo entertained with his 
converfation and manners, that he 
vifited him frequently, and often in- 
vited him to N—— houfe, where an 
apartment was kept for him, to which 
he was made welcome as oftew as he 
found himfelf tired of his own home, 
which, to the earl’s great fatisfaction, 
was pretty frequently. 

Yet even at N — honfe, Mr. 
Transfer fometimes had occafion to 
regret Lombard-ltreet, particularly 
in the forenoons, and when the wea- 
ther was bad. 

One day, immediately after break- 
faft, when there was no company but 
Mr. Transfer—‘ It rains {0 furioully,’ 
faid the earl, ‘ that there is no driv- 
ing out. — How fhall we amufe our- 
felves, Mr. Transfer ?? 

‘ Why, I thould think fmoking a 
pipe or two the pleafanteit way of 
pailing the time in fuch raw moift 
weather,’ taid Transfer. 

* Yes; that might do pretty well 
for you and me,” {aid the earl; ¢ but 
as far as I recolleét, neither my fifter, 
nor this young lady, ever {moke.’ 

‘ If that is the cafe,’ replied 
Transfer, ¢ we muit think of fome- 
thing elie more to their taite, for I 
fcorn not to be agreeable to the la- 
dies.’ 

« Have you got any thing new to 
read to us, jitter ?’ faid the peer. 

‘ That might do for you and me, 
brother,’ faid the; * but perhaps 
Mr. Transfer never reads.’ 

* Forgive me, madam,’ faid Trans- 
fer, ‘ I have no particular averfion to 
it. I have fometimes read for half 
an hour at a itretch fince I have been 
fettled in the country, and I believe 
I could hold out longer, if 1 were not 
fo apt to fall afleep.’ 

Some time after this, lady Eliza- 
beth expreffed her furprife to Mr. 
Transfer, that as he was a batchelor, 
he did not think of having fome of 
his female reiations to take care of 
his family rather than a mercenary 
houfekeeper. 

To this Mr. Transfer replied, 
that he had een put very early to 

buunefs, 
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bufinefs, and not being accuftomed 
to his relations, he had never cared 
much for any of them, except his 
filter, who had lived with him feveral 
years in Lombard-itreet; and as he 
was then accujtomed to her, he had a 
good deal of kindnefs for her, but 
that fhe had made an ungrateful re- 
turn for all his kindnefs. 

‘I am forry for that,’ faid lady 
Elizabeth, * but I hope your iilter 
did nothing very bad.’ 

‘ Yes, but the did,’ refumed Tranf- 
fer ; * for the aétually married, with- 
out my approbation, 2 young man 
of the name of Steele, with little for- 
tune, and no experience in bufinefs, 
although fhe knew that I had a very 
cvarm man of eitablifhed credit in my 
eye for her, provided fhe would only 
have had a little patience.’ 

* Provided fhe had liked the man 
you had in your eye, and provided 
he had liked her, you mean, Mr. 
Transfer,’ faid lady Blizabeth. 

‘ | beg your ladythip’s forgivenefs,’ 
faid Transfer; ¢ {till fhe would have 
flood in need of a little patience.’ 

« Could not they have married 
when they pleafed, if they were both 
willing, and you defirous of the 
match ?’ added the. 

* [ was moit defirous of the match,’ 
replied Transter; ‘ but ftill there 
was an obitacle.’ 

« What obitacle?’ faid fhe. 

‘ The man I had in my eye for my 
fitter had a wife then alive,’ aniwered 
Transfer. 

‘I confefs that was an obftacle !’ 
cried lady Elizabeth. 

* But the was dying of a confump- 
tion,’ added ‘Transfer, ¢ and | had 
reafon to believe that he would pro- 
pofe marriage to my fifter very foon 
after his wife’s death.’ 

« Did his wife die as he expected ?? 
faid lady Elizabeth. 

“ Yes; that fhe did,’ faid Tranf- 
fer; ‘ but fhe might as well have 
lived, for my fifter had fecretly mar- 
ried the other three weeks before.’ 

‘That was unlucky indeed. But 
what became of your fifter and her 
hulband ?? 
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‘I never faw my fifter from the 
time of her marriage,’ {aid Transfer, 
‘ till after her hufband became a 
bankrupt; for he broke within a 
very few years.’ 

‘ Poor man!’ cried lady Eliza- 
beth ; * but you faw your filter after 
her misfortune ?? 

‘ Yes; I could not help it,’ faid 
Transfer, * for fhe burit in upon me, 
begging that I would engage my cre- 
dit for re-eitablifhing her hufband.’ 

* Which | hope you did,’ faid lady 
Elizabeth. 

‘ As I had refufed to have any 
connexion with him, even wheu he 
was in fome credit, your ladyfhip can 
hardly iuppoie that I would begin 
one after he was quite broken,’ hid 
Transfer. 

As lady Elizabeth was a little 
fhocked at this obfervation, fhe made 
no reply. It was not in her power 
to fay any thing obliging on this oc- 
cafion, and it was not in her nature 
to fay any thing harih:—the only 
was filent. Whichthe earl, who was 
prefent, obferving, ‘ ‘To be fure, 
Mr. Transfer,’ faid he, * that is not 
to be tuppofed.’ 

« But yet,’ refus.ed Transfer, ¢ as 
fhe was my fifter, I told her that if 
fhe would give up all connexion with 
her hufband, I was willing to receive 
her again into my houfe, and put her 
child out to nurfe at my own ex- 
pence.’ 

‘ That was very fair on your part,’ 
faid the earl; ‘ well, what reply did 
your fifter make to this ?? 

‘ Why, the abfolutely refufed, my 
lord ; which is a pretty clear proof,’ 
continued Mr. ‘Transfer, * of her 
loving her hulband, though he was a 
bankrupt, better than her own bro- 
ther, of whom there was not the leatt 
fufpicion to his diicredit ; for which 
reafon I turned her away, retufiug 
pofitively to do any thing for her 
hufband ” 

© Well, what became of them ?? 
faid the peer. 

‘ I heard afterward that they were 
reduced to great diftrefs.—But what 
are bankrupts to expect ?’ continued 

‘Transter 5 
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Transfer; ¢ and as for my fiiter, fhe 
was not to be pitied, becaufe fhe 
might have lived perfeétly eafy both 
in body and mind in my houfe in 
Lombard-ftreet, if fhe had taken my 
advice, and abandoned her hufband, 
and fent her child to nurfe, or to 
board in the country.’ 

* Nothing can be more clear,’ faid 
the earl, * than that you have acted 
like yourfelf, and have done every 
thing for your filter that could be ex- 
pe&ed of you.—But after all, what 
became of her ?” 

* A relation of her hufband’s hap- 
pened to die, and left him a fmali 
ellate m Yorkfhire, of five or fix 
hundred a-year ; and as neither he, 
nor my filter, had any amé:tion, and 
were afraid of a new bankruptcy if 
they had fettled in town ; he retired 
to his {mall eftate, where he died a 
few years ago, leaving no other chil- 
dren but the fon whom fhe refuied to 
fend out to nurfe, and who has now 
arrived at man’s eftate.’ 

« Whereas,’ added the earl, ¢ if 
fhe had followed your advice, and 
given him out to nurfe, the might 
probably have had him off her hands 
ong ago.’ : 

* Why, there is no knowing what 
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might have happened,’ faid Tranf- 
fer, * for moft of thofe children die 
before they arrive at the years of dif- 
cretion, which is very well ordered, 
as they have nothing to live on.’ 

* Well, but Mr. Transfer,’ re- 
fumed the peer, ‘ do you ever intend 
to marry ?? 

‘ No, my lord,’ replied he; « I 
cannot fay I do ;—as I never was 
accuftomed to a wife, I am not much 
inclined to matrimony ; for through 
the whole courfe of my life 1 have 
never found any thing agree with 
me, but what I am accultomed to.’ 

«That is very wifely obferved,’ 
faid the earl ; * but this young man 
of courle will be your heir ?? 

‘ Unqueflionably,’ anfwered Trans- 
fer ; * the young man never offended 
me ; and as he is my nearett of kin, 
I fhould he forry to do an unjuft 
thing, and leave my fortune to any 
other body.—No, no; he fhall have 
all at my death, but he mut wait till 
then ; befides, it is fo far lucky that 
it faves my making a will, to which 
I have always had an averfion; for 
this young man being my lawful heir, 
there is no need to employ an at- 
torney to leave him his due.’ 


New MiscELLaANnEOUS ANECDOTES, 


{ From the Fourth Volume of ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ } 


ORD Egmont, in his manu- 
4 icript collections, has related an 
infenc: of Mr. Addifon’s jealoufy 
w'th revard to his reputation. Hav- 
ing heard that a gentleman had for 
lis diverfion turned eight lines of 
{ato into burlefque, he could not 
reit, till, by the interpofition of a 
iriend, he prevailed upon the author 
to burn them. As to Mr. Addifon’s 
principies, he told lord Egmont, 
taat ao honeft Engiifhman is a Tory 
in church matiers, and a Whig in 
politics. 





In Mr. Berington’s hiftory of the 
lives of Abeillard and Heloifa, there 


is an entertaining account of pope 
Adrian IV. The conclufion is as fol- 
lows : ‘ Thus, in the midft of an agi- 
tated ocean, of which he himfelf was 
the principal mover, comfortlefs and 
diffatisfied, lived Adrian the fourth. 
He faw the end of four years and nine 
months, when he died in 1159, 
efteemed by the Roman court, whofe 
patrimony he had increafed by fome 
confiderable acquifitions, and praifed 
for his difintereftednefs, which he 
carried to a pitch of affected infenfi- 
bility ; for he permitted his mother, 
who faw him raifed to the popedom, 
and who furvived her fon, barely to 
fubfift on the alms the colleéted in the 
church of Canterbury.’ 


Lord 
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Lord Egmont, upon the authority 
of bifhop Sherlock, relates, that At- 
terbury, in early life, was of whig 
principles, and that the firft perfon 
who diverted him from his bias to 
thofe principles was bifhop Burnet, 
who, in king William’s reign, pre- 
vented his being made chaplain to 
the earl of Portland. Some time 
after the acceffion of king George the 
firft, when a breach fell out between 
the earl of Sunderiand and lord 
Townfhend, Dr. Atterbury entered 
into connections with the former no- 
bleman, and promifed to fupport all 
his meafures, on condition of his 
fucceeding to the biihopric of Win- 
chefter, on the death of fir Jonathan 
Trelawny. When that event hap- 
pened, Atterbury was with lord Sun- 
derland at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to claim his promife. ‘The earl, 
it feems, either could not or would 
not keep his word ; for Trimnell ob- 
tained Winchetter ; and the bifhop of 
Rochefter fo deeply refented the dif- 
appointment, that he thew himfelf 
entirely into the worft of the Tory 
fchemes. This Dr. Sherlock faid he 
knew to be true ; to which he added, 
that Atterbury, from his youth, fet 
out with a refolution to be a great 
man at any rate. 

Some extraordinary effects are re- 
lated, by lord Egmont, of this pre- 
late’s reitlefs temper. When he was 
in the pretender’s fervice, he pro- 
cured to himfelf the charge of paying 
the penfions allowed to the cheva- 
lier’s half-ftarved adherents at St. 
Germain’s, ‘This was a very poor 
and -unthankful office; and yet, be- 
caufe he could not be eafy without 
fome employment or other, he did 
not reft till he got general Dillon 
difplaced, who had it before ; repre- 
fenting, by fundry letters to his 
matter, that Dillon defrauded thefe 
perfons. Nay, there was not a nurfe 
wanting to any of the pretender’s 
children, then at Rome, but the 
bithop would take upon him, from 
France, to recommend a women, 
deicribing her temper, complexion, 
hair, and other circumftauces. Lord 


Egmont juftly obferves, that thefe 
are: things which were {carcely to be 
believed, excepting by thoie who 
were in the fame place with him 
when the tranfactions pafled. 





Sir Thomas Burnet was diftin- 
guifhed for the evennefs of his tem- 
per ; of which the following inflance 
is recorded. Dining with a friend, 
the coachman, who was waiting, {pilt 
fome ioup or gravy on his cloatis. 
While they were rubbed, he faid, 
with great good humour, * Let me 
advife you, friend, for the future, to 
greafe nothing but your wheels.’ 

Notwithftanding the large addi- 
tions that have been made to bifhop 


/Burnet’s article, it might ftill be in- 


creafed, were we to accumulate all 
the various ftri€tures which have been 
made on this prelate and his writings. 
We fhall content ourfelves with tak- 
ing notice of what has been faid by a 
few recent authors. Dr. Warton, in 
his Effay on Pope, (vol. ii. p. 293, 
294) has quoted, without difappro- 
bation, a very fevere, but, in our 
Opinion, a very unjult_ character, 
which is given of the bifhop’s hiftory 
of his own time, by the late Mr. 
Hampton, the tranflator of Polybius. 

Dr. Johnfon thought more candidly 
upon the fubjeét. Taking up the 
bithop’s hittery, he faid, ¢ ‘The firlt 
part of it is one of the moft entertain- 
ing books in the Englith language ; 
while he went about every where, 
faw every where, and heard every 
where. By the firit part, I mean fo 
far as it appears that Burnet himielf 
was actually engaged in what he has 
told ; and this may be ealily dittin- 
guifhed.’ 

Mr. Alexander Cunningham ap. 
pears to have had the utmoit diflike 
to Burnet. Indeed, in his hiltory of 
Great Britain, lately publithea, he - 
always exprefles himielf with fo much 
malignity concerning our prelate, that 
it coufutes itfelf, and clearly proves 
that, in this cafe, he did not write 
from a regard to truth, but from 
verional enmity. 
. ’ Bufby’s 
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Bufby’s face, on his monument, is 
faid to have been copied from a cait 
taken after his death, as he would 
never fit for his picture. 

Once, in a large company, Dr. 
Bufby fat at table between Mrs. South 
and Mrs. Sherlock. The converfa- 
tion turned upon wives. Dr. Bulby 
faid that he believed wives, in ge- 
neral, were good ; ‘though, to be 
fure, there might be a had one ere, 
and a bad one there.’ 





Among the various letters of the 
marquis of Ormond, that occur in the 
Clarendon ftate papers, there 1s a 
very curious one to fir Edward Hyde, 
relative to the charatter of king 
Charles the fecond, in the time of his 
exile. It is dated on the 27th of 
January, 1657-8, and is as follows : 
«1 muft now freely confefs to you, 
that what you have written of the 


king’s unfeafonable impatience at his - 


ftay at Bruges, is a greater damp to 
my hopes of his recovery than the 
itrength of his enemies, or the weak- 
nels and backwardnefs of thofe that 
profefs him friendfhip. _Modefty, 
courage, and many accidents may 
overcome thofe enemies, and unite 
and fix thofe friends; but I fear his 
immoderate delight in empty, ef- 
feminate, and vulgar converfations, 
is become an irrefiftible part of his 
nature, and will never fuffer him to 
animate his own defigns and other’s 
aétions with that {pirit which is requi- 
fite for his quality, and much more 
to his fortune. 

‘ This to any but to you or him, 
from any (unlefs a very few) but 
from me, or from me at any other 
time, were too bold a lamentation, 
for fo God knows it is. That God 
blefs him, and fit him for his work.” 

Unhappy indeed was the fituation 
of fuch virtuous men as Orinond, 
Hyde, and Nicholas, in the fervice 
of {o profligate a matter. While they 


fuffered exile and poverty for their 

adherence to his caufe, they had no 

confolation arifing from his good 

qualities ; and in the profpect of ais 
3 
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reftoration, they had few hopes of an 
ufeful and honourable reign. 





Butler, the author of Hudibras, 
though he was a man of extraordinary 
wit and fancy, though his merits de- 
ferved a much better fate, is faid to 
have ftarved; which extremity of 
poverty was owing to his own pride 
and folly. His neceflities were too 
well known to all his acquaintance, 
to leave him a pofflibility of conceal- 
ing them from them; and yet his 
pride was fo intolerable, that it was 
the moft difficult thing in the world 
to compel him to accept of any affi- 
ftance, though offered in the moft 
friendly and genteel manner.—There 
was a gentleman of his acquaintance, 
and of a confiderable fortune, who 
over a bottle one night had made a 
cleanly conveyance of a purfe of a 
hundred guineas into his pocket, 
which he did not at all perceive. 
The next morning Butler, finding it 
there, was extremely uneafy, and 
confidered what company he was in 
the day before, and found that it 
could be nobody but the very gentle- 
man that did it. He dreffed himfelf, 
and went to his chambers, and carried 
with him the money ; charged him 
with the affront, and went away in a 
pet, leaving the money behind him.’ 

Some of the inhabitants of the 
parith of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, 
having lately heard that fo eminent a 
man as Butler had been buried in the 
church-yard, and regretting that nei- 
ther ftone nor in{cription recorded the 
event, entered into a fubfcription to . 
ereét fomething to his memory. Ac- 
cordingly, they have had a monu- 
ment put up in the portico of the 
church, bearing the poet’s buft, which 
was taken from that ereéted by alder- 
man Barber, in Weitminfler Abbey. 
The following lines were contributed 
by Mr. O’Bryen, and are engraved 
on the ftone beneath the medallion : 

A few plain men, to pomp and 

pride unknown, 
O’er a poor bird have raifed this hum- 
ble ftone, 
Whole 
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Whofe wants alone his genius could 


furpafs, 

Vidtim of zeal! the matchlefs Hudi- 
bras ! 

What tho’ fair Freedom fuffered in 

his page ! 

Reader, forgive the author—for the 
age— 

How few, alas, difdain to-cringe and 
cant, 

When ’tis the mode to play the fyco- 
phant ! 


But oh! let all be taught from But- 

ler’s fate, 

Who hope to make their fortune by 
the great, 

That wit and pride are always dan- 
gerous things, : 

And little faith is due to courts and 
kings, 
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John earl Granville, lord Carteret, 
a diitinguithed ftatefman in the late 
reign, amid all his ftruggles for 
place and power, had an aifectation 
of faying, ‘I love my fire fide ;’ 
which humour was well expofed by 
Mr. Hawkins Browne, in a copy of 
verfes entitled, ‘ The Fire Side: a 
Paftoral Soliloquy.’ Lord Carteret’s 
letter on the battle at Dettingen was 
much ridiculed at the time, and the 
only excufe for it was his lordihip’s 
intoxication—not merely with joy. 

In giving his jud; ment concerning 
men of high office in the ftate, earl 
Granville iometimes {poke too incau- 
tioufly for apolitician. Having been 
afked who wrote the king’s {peech in 
a certain year, he faid, * Do you not 
fee the blunt pen of tie old aztor- 
ney ?? meaning lord Hardwicke, 


4 Sucin? Account of the ELEMENTS of HERALDRY: 
Continued from Page 139, and illuftrated by Plate XI, reprejenting 


various Coats of Arms. 


S a fartlier illuflration of the rules 
of blazoning in’our lait number, 
the following explanations are given 
of the various coats-of-arms contained 
in the annexed plate. 
Figure 1. Argent, a chevron be- 
tween three mullets fable. Hammond. 
2. Azure, on.a pale radiaat or, a 
lion rampant gules. Co/man. 
3. Paly of fix or and fable, a bead 
counter-changed. Calvert. 
4. Ermine, a bend voided gules. 
Lreton. 
5. Gules, on a bend argent three 
trefoils flipped proper. Hervey. 
6. Azure, on a fefs or, between 
fix befants, three torteaux. Bent. 
7. Ermine, two bars gules. Nugent. 
8. Or, a fefs humetty gules, be- 
tween two lions paffant fable. AZa/bam. 
9. Argent, alion rampant gardant 
gules, debruifed by a fels azure, be- 
tween three eftoiles; ifluing out of 
as many creicents of the fecoad. 
Dillon. 
10. Ermine, ona chevron engrailed 
azure, three eftoilesargent. Siyrtd. 
41. Argent, a chevron between 


three griffins paflant fegreant fable. 
Finch. 

iz. Party per chevron engrailed 
gules and argent, three talbots heads 
erafed counter-changed. Duncombe, 

13. Paly of fix argent and gules, 
on a chevron azure, three croiles 
croflets or. Carpenter. 

14. Or, on a fefs, between two 
chevronels fable, three crofies croflets 
of the frit. Walpole. 

15. Argent, three chevronels gules, 
in chief a label of three points azure. 
Barrington. 

16. Argent, three chevronels braced 
in bafe fable, on a chief of the fecond, 
three mullets of the firft. Dandy. 

17. Argent, fix croffes croflets 
fitchy 3, 2, 1, fable, ona chief azure 
two mullets pierced or. Clinton, 

18. Gules, a chevron between ten 
croffes pattee, fix above and four be- 
low argent. Berkeley. 

19. Gules, a faltier or, farmounted 
of another vert. Andrews. 

zo. Party per pale argent and gules, 
three faitiers counter-changed. Lane. 

- be continued. ] 
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ZEMIN, an Oriental Vifion; from the German. 


y Pageant lived in thofe early 


ages of the world, in thoie 
happy times, when men were under 
no other reftraints than what the har- 
mony and felicity of fociety endeared 
tothem. ‘To him had Fortune been 
lavith of her gifts. The country in 
which fhe had feated him, was adorned 
with unfading verdure and unnum- 
bered flowers. Whole forefts of ce- 
dar and palm trees were his: his 
flocks grazed in vallies through which 
meandered the fertilizing ftreams ; 
and he enjoyed all the pleafures of 
primeval elegance and fimplicity. It 
is eafy to imagine the felicity of Ze- 
min: for who on earth can be unfa- 
tisfied with his lot, that attends to the 
voice of his internal preceptor? But 
although the youthful Zemin was 
endued with a benevolent heart and 
a cheerful difpofition, yet che ardour 
of unreftrained youth foon made him 
deviate from the path of reétitude, 
led him into innumerable errors, and 
excited innumerable defires. In the 
happy ftate he enjoyed he beheld 
nothing, at laft, but infipid uni- 
formity. New ideas and new wifhes 
inceflantly fucceeded. In fuch a fitua- 
tion what can be done? Bountiful as 
Nature is, fhe is yet ever too poor to 
fatisty the expectations of unreatonable 
men. But ditgutt itfelf, by leading men 
to reflection, often frees them from 
the mifery of unceafing cravings. 
One day, as Zemin, fatigued with 
the reveries of fruitlefs wifhing, had 
dropped into a profound fleep, Azor, 
the {pirit to whofe care the king of 
the genii has entruited the whole 
earth, undertook to reicue the youth 
from his delufion, by the imaginary 
{cenes and ideal events of a dream. 
In a dream then was Zemin re- 
clined at the foot of a cedar, on the 
fummit of a lofty mountain, whence 
he could furvey his poffefiions ex- 
tended far around. But, intiead of 
viewing them with delight, he burft 
into bitter complaints; when, on a 


fudden, his eyes were dazzled with a 
light ineffably {plendid. From the 
fky defcended a cloud, variegated 
with gold and azure, which dittufed 
around the mott exquifite fragrance. 
On the cloud appeared a celeitial 
form, whofe benign looks prevented 
the terror which his fudden appear- 
ance might have excited. It was the 
benevolent Azor, who, without mak- 
ing himfelf known, fpoke thus to 
Zemin: ¢ What melancholy thoughts 
difturb thy peace? Tell me, that I 
may remove them.’ 

‘ My life,’ anfwered Zemin, ¢ is 
a burden to me: the livelong day 
prefents for ever one unvaried {cene. 
In the fylvan fhades and enamelled 
meadows I find nothing new: they 
no longer excite the pleafure with 
which | once beheld them. Even the 
charms of Selima have loft all their 
attractions ; for fatiety has long fuc- 
ceeded to enjoyment. My heart 
feels an undefcribable vacuity. O 
benevolent genius, for fuch you ap- 
pear to be, transform thefe infipid 
{cenes into a country like that which 
the celeitial beings inhabit ; that in 
the endlefs variety and voluptuoufnefs 
of my pleafures I may enjoy unutter- 
able and undiminithed ecitafy.’ 

He had fcarcely uitered thefe words, 
when he fainted away at the feet of 
Azor. The whole country, in an 
initant, affumed a new appearance, 
Nature ali around confeffed the crea- 
tive power ef the celettial meflenger. 
The tranflucent ftreams of Tivoli, 
the luxuriant woods of ‘farentum, 
and the fragrant bowers in which 
Venus and Adonis repofed on a bed 
of rofes, were imperfect reprefenta- 
tions of the richly varied beauties of 
this new Elyfium. 

Zemin, recovers from his {woon, 
and looks around him with aftonith- 
ment. He is feated on a bed of vio 
lets; the balmy Zephyrs, from ten 
thoufand flowers, waft fragrance to 
him. Rifing, he walks through de- 
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lightful groves, where unwonted har- 
mony inceflantly falutes his ears, and 
his enraptured eye knows not where 
to reft. Thus, after the perils of a 
tedious voyage, with what ecitaly is 
the worn-out mariner filled, when the 
Canary Iflands, fo juftly ftyled the 
jortunate, appear unexpectedly to his 
view ; when he fees yet afar the 
luxuriant beauties of their hills, and 
when the land breezes waft to him 
the delicious redolence of their woods, 
and the melodious notes of their plu- 
my natives.—Zenin is loft in the 
exftafy of delight and admiration ; 
fometimes he is all eye; fometimes 
e is all ear. On a fudden, feven 
nymphs, charming as the houris of 
paradile, appear before him. All the 
beauties of the landicape now fade in 
the eyes of the enamoured Zemin. 
The nymphs fice before him to fome 
diftant thickets. He puriues them 
with all the ardour of defire ; nor 
does he long purfue in vain. Who 
now fo bleft as Zemin? Happier than 
the fon of Priam, his tranfports are 
not confined to a fingle Helen. Seven 
youthful beauties, each with charms 
peculiar to herielr, allure him by turns 
with all the attractions of variety. 
But fcarcely were eight days {pent 
in this dream of rapture, when the 
moments began to creep fugeifhly 
on. New delires, more impetucus 
than the former, now agitated the 
bofom of the reftlefs Zemin. Tear- 
ing himfelf from the arms of his 
nymphs, he retircd to the embower- 
ing fhades, that he might veut his 
complaints to the folitary echo. * Un- 
happy Zemin,’ he exclaimed, ‘ when 
rv thou to enjoy ferenity and peace? 
Vhat felicity cant thou hope for, if 
the enjoyment of the moft exquilite 
pieafures is thus fucceeded by fatiety 
and difguit? I have certainly mi- 
taken the objeéls of defire. I feel 
my withes extend bevond the enjoy- 
ments of fenfe. How inglorious is 
it to {pend my life thus in indoience 
and inactivity ! My views expand. I 
feel myfelf 1ormed for nobler pur- 
fuits. 1 am deitined to vie with the 


V 


mott celebrated heroes, and to obtain 
immortal renown by way unknown 
to the voluptuary. I will no loager 
be imprifoned in a myrtle bower, in 
an ob{cure corner of the earth, un- 
heard of and unknown. Ah! if 
Azor would once more be propitious ! 
Never till now have I experienced a 
defire worthy either of myfelf, or of 
his applaufe. What can [ have left 
to with, when I fhall once fee my 
territories as boundleis as my defires, 
and my power formidable to my fub- 
jets ? How delightful will it be to 
confider myfelf as the lord of man- 
kind, a god upon earth, hurling the 
thunder with one hand, and difpenf- 
ing blefings with the other !? 

An invifible arm, at this inftant, 
lifted Zemin up, and bore him {wiftly 
through the air. He faw before him 
an extenfive country, interfected with 
forefts of lofty cedars. Sea-like ri- 
vers rufhed down the mountains, and 
were diitributed into innumerable ca- 
nals, which conveyed all the bleflings 
of opulence and plenty throughout 
the empire. Zemin was ftruck with 
the extent and population of the ci- 
ties, whof2 magnificent turrets rofe 
in the midft of fertile plains. < All 
thele,’ faid the invifible genius, ‘ are 
thine.’ The heart of Zemin exulted, 
in beholding the vaft countries, of 
which he was to becceme the fole 
ruler. When Azor alighted on the 
earth, Zemin found himfelf at once: 
in the midit of a venerable affembly 
of fages and heroes, who, before he 
could recover from his attonifhment, 
proclaimed him unanimoufly their fo- 
vereign. He beholds, in a moment, 
a whole nation proftrate at his feet, 
while the air refounds with acclama- 
tions. A troop of warriors conduc 
the new monarch to a magnificent 
palace : his fubjects repair in crowds 
to kifs the footiteps of the throne ; 
and innumerable camels bring as 
prefents, the riches of the provinces, 
the gold of the ifles, and the fragrant 
fpices of Arabia. 

Zemin was delighted with the war- 
like found of the trumpet, and all 

the 
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the parade of military pomp. He 
marches at the head of a fine army, 
attacks fome of the princes whofe do- 
minions border on his own, and de- 
feats them with great flaughter. ‘The 
acclamations of triumph, and the 
groans of the wounded and dying, are 
mufic to his ears. Elated by victory, 
the conqueror haftens to deluge ano- 
ther nation with blood ; and he ad- 
vances with rapid fteps from conqueft 
to conqueit. Yet ftill is Zemin ua- 
jatisfied. Although all the nations 
around him are fybdued, he is tor- 
tured by the reflection, that there fill 
exift others, who had not yet experi- 
enced the invincible power of his 
arms. He even forms the wifh, re- 
corded of another conqueror, who 
lived many ages after him, that Hea- 
ven had created other worlds for him 
to fubdue. At length, among the 


millions of flaves who were abject 
enough to worfhip him, he found a 
few illuftrious fages, who had the 
magnanimity to recall him to the du- 
ties of humanity, by propofing to him 
a model for princes in the example of 
the Deity, who is all-powerful only 


that he may do good. Zemin would 
not hearken to their counfels. How, 
indeed, can Wifdom fecure the atten- 
tion of him who is deaf to the elo- 
quence of tears, and to the cries of 
flaughtered innocence? But the down- 
fall of this hero was at hand. A 
powerful nation, that had long en- 
joyed the bleflings of liberty and in- 
dependency, excited his ambition. 
Fighting for all that was dear to citi- 
zens and men, this heroic nation 
firit fuccefsfully refifted his attacks, 
and at lait totally defeated him. 
Zemin, compelled to fly, faved him- 
felf with difficulty from the juit fury 
of the victors. The late deified hero 
perceives at laft, that he is but a 
man. After inexpreffible fatigue, he 
finds himfelf in the middle of a val- 
ley, {urrounded by lofty mountains, 
where the ftillnefs of the place invites 
him to repoie. He fits down by the 
fide of a fountain, where {folitude, 
and this fad reverfe of fortune, lead 
him to ferious reflection. 
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« Ah! Zemin,’ faid he, * how haft 
thou been deceived by vifionary hopes! 
Whither now are fled thofe dreams of 
greatnefs, that made thee imagine 
thyfelf a god upon earth? Wretch 
that thou art, in what mifery has thy 
own folly involved thee! Cruel Azor, 
didit thou not know, that my requeft, 
if granted, would be fatal to me? 
Ye happy tenants of the foreil, how 
freely do you range through your 
native fhades, unenflaved by the 
paflions that for ever agitate lordly 
man! Proud Reafon cannot beftow 
upon him, what fimple Inftinct fo li- 
berally gives to youmthe fweet en- 
joyment of all the bleflings of which 
parental Nature is fo lavish !’ 

At this initant, a gaudy butterfly 
perched on an adjacent flower. Awhile 
he beheld it fluttering, with fickle 
pleaiure, from the roje to the lily, 
and from the lily to the rofe. «Oh! 
Azor,’ exclaimed Zemin, ‘¢ twice 
haft thou too readily granted me the 
requeit that was to be {o fatal to me. 
Hear me, for the lait time, when 
I afk what wiil enfure my felicity, 
In the low ftate to which I am re- 
duced, I envy the lot of a conteimpti- 
ble infect. To the mifery of being 
matter of the world, and the {lave of 
my own defires, 1 now preter the 
pleafure of roving among the beauties 
of Flora. ‘Transform me then into 
a butterfly."—His body initantly 
dwindies into the fhape of a worm ; 
and four painted wings ditpiay their 
beauty to the jun. ‘The ioul of Ze- 
min is aftonithed to find itielf con- 
fined within fo {mail a {pace: but his 
defires are now more moderate; they 
are gratified with more eaie; and 
they do not lead him beyond his pro- 
per iphere. The new buttertly, eager 
to try his wings, leaves the flower, 
then fuddenly alights, rifes again, 
and ventures with caution into an 
element to which he had never been 
accuitomed.—With ecitafy he enjoys 
the iweet perfumes that are exhaled 
by a thouland flowers. But waile 
hovering over their numberleis beau- 
ties, and declaring his traniports to 
them, a cruel enemy to the intect 

tribe, 
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tribe, a rapacious crow, feized him 
in her bill, to carry him for food to 
her young, 

The tear of death had fuch an ef- 
fe& on Zemin, that he awoke. He 
looked around him, and was over- 
joyed to find, that the danger to 
which he had been expofed was but 
a dream. He finds himfelf in bed, 
by the fide of Selima, who never ap- 
peared more beautiful than now. 
Zemin, reflecting on his dream, was 
aitonifhed to find thofe detires fo 
clearly pictured in it, by which his 
bofom had been fo often agitated. — 
© Yes,’ cried he, ‘ it is fome bene- 
volent fpirit, perhaps Azor himfelf, 
that has deigned to procure for me 
this initructive vifion. His guardian 
care has performed during fleep, what 
could not have been effected while the 
faculties were awake, and the body has 
all its influence over the mind. I[ 
am convinced, at lait, that my life 
has hitherto been nothing but the 


On ABSENCE or 


dream of a foul difordered by errors 
and in a ftate of abject flavery to the 
tyranny of the paffions. What new 
and nobler thoughts fpring up in my 
mind ! How little now do all the 
gracdeurs of the world appear! Why 
have I been fo long a ftranger to the 
{weet ferenity I now enjoy ; to the 
truly fublime views that now elevate 
my foul? O Eternal Being, guide my 
footiteps by the light of thy unerring 
wifdom! Already do, the milts of 
error that veiled thy attra&tions vanith 
before me. Beauteous Selima, with 
pleafure do I return tothee. Hence- 
forth I fhail confider my own heart 
as the only empire I have to govern. 
Self-command, not the conquelt of 
others, fhall be my duty and delight ; 
for vain and vifionary are all the joys, 
but thofe which piety and virtue, 
temperance and moderation, content- 
ment aud a grateful heart, never fail 
to beitow. Ww. 


MIND. 


[ From the * Effays of the Marquis D’Argenfon.? } 


H Asiruar Abfence of Mind isa 
rc«l proof of foily, or, at leatt, 
of great inattention. How happens 
it, therefore, that theie are people who 
pride themfelves upon this abfence, 
and think to aflume an air of import- 
ance and capacity. Initead of pay- 
ing attention to what is faid to them, 
they with to appear taken up with 
quite another thing: this is, in truth, 
contemptible, ‘lhe only pretence 
fuch perfons can have is, that their 
pretended Abience prevents them 
from giving immediate an{wers to 
embarvafling queftions ; but this is at 
the expence of their reputation. I 
like thofe better who hearken atten- 
tively, and reply flowly. ‘This was 
the ancient methed of perfons who 
Cifeuiled important affairs ; but it is 
now ro lorper in fathion. French 
‘ cannot accommodate itfelf to 
it, wud the uiuir plicity of affairs with 
are taken up, do 
net give them fuflicient time. It is 
in Spain, only, where the national 


Which Our MWe TS 


gravity permits people to fpeak and 
write with circum{pesiion, and where 
men can confider at leifure what they 
have to fay, or commit to paper. I 
knew a Spanith ambafiador, in France, 
who, importuned by queitions incef- 
fantly put to him, to which he was 
required to anfwer immediately, and, 
finding that even our young nobility 
fometimes let flip unreafonable ex- 
preflions, which he would have thought 
himfelf obliged to animadvert upon, 
if he had appeared to hear them, took 
the refolution of declaring himfelf 
deaf, and paffed four or five years at 
Paris and Veriailles, telling every 
body he was extremely hard of hear- 
ing. By this method he frequently 
diffimulated, and made people repeat 
their quettions two or three times, 
which gave him time to prepare his 
aniwer. Finally, when he had his 
audience of leave, it was remarked 
that his ear was very fine, and his 
artifice was difcovered when he had 
ne longer occafion to make ufe of it. 
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Nums. LI. 


On THUNDER 


and LIGHTNING. 


Multa tamen reftant, & funt ornanda politis 
Verfibus, & ratio cceli, fpeciefque tenenda : 
Sunt tempeftates, & Fulmina clara canenda, 
Quid faciant, & qua de causa cumque ferantur.— 


LUCRETIUS. 


Lo, thefe are parts of his ways! But how little a portion is heard of 


him! But the Thunder of his power who can underftand ? 


Loud thunder, livid flames, 


Joz. 


and Stygian night, 


Compounded horrors, all the deep affright. 


HE wonders of the Divine Wif- 

dom in our atmofphere are in- 
exhauftible. Of that element itfelf, 
wih various properties and beneficial 
ufes of it, and fome of the moft com- 
mon meteors obfervable in it, I have 
already treated. But, as the philc- 
fophical poet obferves, in my firft 
motto, * much {till remains to be 
difcuffed ;’ and, the more we extend 
our refearches, the more fhall we be 
convinced, with the venerable pa- 
triarch above, that we know but little 
in comparifon with the fecrets of na- 
ture that are yet unknown, and which, 
by mortals at leaft, may continue for 
ever unexplored. 

In our atmofphere is obfervable a 
variety of meteors ; that. is, certain 
changeable, moveable, imperfect mixt 
bodies, or refemblances of a body, 
formed of the matter that floats in 
the atmofphere, and exhibiting va- 
rious appearances. ‘Thefe meteors * 
are either aérial, aqueous, or fiery. 
The aérial meteors confift of flatulent 
and fpirituous exhalations ; fuch as 
winds, whirlwinds, and hurricanes + : 


* The Greeks call them perexpe, that 


BLackMORE. 


the aqueous kind are compofed ef 
vapours, or watery particles, varioufly 
feparated, and condenfed by heat and 
cold ; fuch are clouds {, rainbows ||, 
hail t, fnow§, raint, dew, and 
the like: and the fiery fort are 
lightning, thunder, the Aurora bo- 
realis, ignis fatuus, draco volans, 
falling ftars, and other fiery pheno- 
mena, appearing in the air.—Of 
thefe fiery meteors, the lightning and 
thunder, which are among the moft 
formidable phenomena in nature, 
fhall be the fubjeét of this paper. 

Agrecably to the method I have 
adopted, of enlivening my fubject 
with poetical illuftrations, whenever 
it would admit of it, I fhall preface 
the philofophical theory with ‘Thom- 
fon’s celebrated defcription of a ftorm 
of thunder aiid lightning : 





Behold, flow-fettling o’er the lurid grove 

Unutual darkneis broods; and growing 
gains 

The full poffeffion of the thy, furcharg'd 
With wrathful vapour, from the tt cr-t bedey 
Where fleep the mineral generations, drawn. 
The itre, f{ulphur, and the fiery {pu 
4 hence nitre, fulphur, and the fiery fpume 


is fublimia, bigh-raifed; the Latins im- 


prefiones, as making figns or impreffions in the air. 
t See Cont. Philos. No, III, On Winds and storms, in Oftober 1785. 
I See No. XLVI, On the Clouds, in May 1789. 
{] See No. XXVI, On Colours, in September 1787. 
§ See No. VIL, Gn Snow, in February 17386 
@ See No. V, On the Dews, in December 1785. 
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Of fat bitumen, fteaming on the day, 

With various-tin&tur’d trains of latent 
flame, 

Pollute the fky, and in yon baleful cloud, 

A reddening gloom, a mazazine of fate, 

Ferment; till, by the touch ethereal rous’d, 

The dafh of clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while al! is calm below, 

They furious {pring. A boding filence 
reigns, 

Dread through the dun expanfe ; fave the 
dull found 

That from the mountain, previous to the 
ftorm, 

Rolls o’er the muttering earth, difturbs the 
flood, 

And fhakes the foreft-leaf without a breath. 

Prone, to the lowelt vale, th’ aérial tribes 

Defcend : the temnpelt-loving raven {carce 


Dares wing the dubious dufk. In rueful’ 


aze 
The cate ftand, and on the {cowling hea- 
vens 
Caft a deploring eye ; by man forfook, 
Who to the crowded cottage hies him faft, 
Or feeks the thelter of the downward cave. 
*Tis liftening fear and dumb amazement 
all : 
When to the ftartled eye the fudden glance 
Appears far fouih, eruptive through the 
cloud ; 
And following flower, in explofion vat, 
The ‘Thunder raifes his tremendous voice. 
At firft, heard folemn o'er the verge of 
heaven, 
The tempeft growls; but as it nearer 
comes, 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The hghtnings flafh a larger curve, and 
more 
The noife aftounds : till over head a fheet 
Of livid flame difclofes wide ; then fhuts, 
And opens wider; fhuts and opens ftill 
Expantive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the looten’d aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling; peal on 
yea 
Crufh’d horrible, convulfing heaven and 
earth. 
Down comes a deluge of fonorous hail, 
Or prone-defcending rain. Wide-rent, the 
clouds 
Pour awhole flood ; and yet, its flame un- 
quench’d, 
unconquerable lightning ftruggles 
~— through, 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirlir g balls, 
And fires the mountains with redoubled 
rage. 
Black from the ftroke, above, the finoul- 
dering pine 
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Stands a fad fhatter’d trunk; and, ftretch’d 


below, 

A lifelefs group the blafted cattle lie : 

Here the foft flocks, with that fame harm- 
lefS look 

They wore alive, and ruminating ftill 

In roe and there the frowning 
bull, 

And ox half-rais’d. Struck on the caftled 
clifiy 

The venerable tower and fpiry fane 

Refign their aged pride. ‘The gloomy 
woods 

Start at the fafh, and from their deep re- 
ceils, 

Wide flaming out, their trembling inmates 
fhake. 

Amid Carnarvon’s mountains rages loud 

The repercuffive roar: with mighty cruth, 

Into the flathing deep, from the rude rocks 

Of Penmanmaur heap’d hideous to the 
ik 

Tumble the fimitten cliffs ; and Snowden’s 
JOAK y 

Diffolving, inftant yields his wintery load. 

Far-feen, the heights of heathy Cheviot 
blaze, 

And Thule bellows through her utmoft 
illes. 


And more formidable ftill is his 
defcription of a thunder-ftorm in the 
Torrid Zone : 


In blazing height of noon, 

The fun, opprefs’d,-is plung’d in thickeft 
gloom. 

Still Horror reigns, a dreary twilight 
round, P 

Of ftruggling night and day malignant 
mux'd. 

For to the hot equator crowding faft, 

Where, highly rarefy'd, the yielding air 

Admits their ftream, inceffant vapours roll, 

Amazing clouds on clouds coatinual 
heap'd : 

Or whirl'd tempefuous by the guity wind, 

Or filent borne along, heavy, and flow, 

With the big flores of fteaming occans 
charg’d. 

Meantime, amid thefe upper feas, con- 
dens’d 

Around the cold 2érial mountain’s brow, 

And by conflisting winds together dafh'd, 

The Thunder holds his black tremendous 
throne : 

From cloud to cloud therending Lightnings 
rage ; 

Till, in the furious elemental war 

Diffolv’d, the whole precipitated mafs 

Unbroken fleods and felid torrents pours. 

Light- 
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Lightning is a large, bright flame, 
darting fwittly through the air, and 
extending every way to a confider- 
able dittance, of momentary duration, 
and commonly attended with thunder ; 
that is, with a noife in the lowell re- 
gion of the air, excited by the fudden 
explofion of eleérical clouds ; which, 
on this account, are called thunder- 
clouds. 

To account for the phenomenon 
ef lightning, fome philotophers have 
fuppofed, that from the particles of 
falphur, nitre, and other combuitible 
matters, which are exhaled from the 
earth, and carried into the higher 
regions of the atmofphere, is formed 
an inflammable fubltance, which, 
when a fuflicient quantity of fiery 
particles is feparated from the vapour 
buoyed up into the air, with thefe 
particles adhering to them, by the 
collifion of two clouds or otherwife, 
takes fire, and fhoots into a train of 
light, larger or lefs, according to tke 
ftrength and quantity of the materials. 
Others have explained lightning by 
the fermentation of the fulphureous 
fubftances with nitrous acids. 

Had the Poet of the Seafons lived 
at this period, his philofophical theory 
of lightning would, no doubt, have 
been different: for, in the prefent 
advanced ftate of the fcience of elec- 
tricity, lightning is univerfally al- 
lowed tobe an eleGrical phenomenon. 
Philofophers had not proceeded far 
in their experiments and enquiries on 
this fubjeét, before they were flruck 
with the obvious analogy between 
lightning and eleétricity; and they 
produced many arguments, a priori, 
to afcertain their fimilarity. But the 
method of verifying this hypothelis 
was firft propofed by Dr. Franklin, 
who, in the year 1749, conceived 
the practicability of drawing light- 
ning from the clouds. Having found, 
by previous experiments, that the 
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ele&tric fluid is attraéted by points, 
he apprehended that lightning might 
hikewife poffefs the fame quality ; al- 
though the effects of the Jatter muft fur- 
pafs thofe of the former in an aftonifh- 
ing degree. Filathes of lightning, he 
likewile obferved, are generally feea 
crooked and waving in the air; and* 
the electric fpark drawn from. an 
irregular body at fome diftance, and 
when it is drawn by an irregular 
body, or through a fpace in which the 
beit conduétors are difpofed in an ir- 
regular manner, always exhibits the 
jame appearance. 

Lightning ftrikes the higheft and 
moft pointed objects in its way, in’ 
preference to others ; as high hills*, 
trees, fpires, mafts, &c. and all 
pointed conductors receive and throw: 
oif the electric fluid more readily than 
thofe which are terminated by flat’ 
jurtaces. Lightning is obferved to 
take the readieft and beft condu€tor ; 
and this is the cafe with electricity in 
the difcharge of the Leyden phial ¢; 
whence Dr. Franklin infers, that, in 
a thunder ftorm, it would be fafer for 
a perfon to have his clothes wet than 
dry. Lightning burns, diffolves me- 
tals, rends fome bodies, has been 
often known to ftrike people blind, 
deitroys animal lite, deprives mag- 
nets of their virtue, and reverfes their 
poles ; and thefe are well known pros 
perties of electricity. 

Lightning not only gives polarity 
to the magnetic needle, but to all 
bodies that have any thing of iron in 
them, as brick, &c. and, by obferv- 
ing which way the poles of thefe bo- 
dies lie, it may be known, with the 
utmoft certainty, in whet direction 
the itroke pafled. Signior Beccaria 
fuppofes, that perfons are fometimes 
kiiled, by lightning, without being 
really touched by it; a vacuum of 
air only being fuddenly made near 
them, and the air rufhing out of their 


* Feriunt fummos 





Fulmina montes. 


Hor. 
+ A glafs phial or jar, coated both on the infide and outfide with fome conducting 
fubftance, for the purpolé ot being charged, and employed ina variety of entertaining 
ond ufeiul experiments. 
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inage to fapply it, and with fo much 
violence that they could never re- 
cover their breath. In proof of this 
he alleges, that the lungs of fuch 
perfons are found flaccid ; whereas, 
when they are properly killed by the 
eleétric fhock, the lungs are found 
inflated : but this hypothefis is con- 
troverted by Dr. Prieftley. 

In order to demoniirate, by adtual 
experiment, the identity of the elec- 
tric fluid with the matter of lightning, 
Dr. Franklin con:rived to bring light- 
ning from the he.vens, by means of 
an electrical kite, which he raifed, 
when a ftorm of thunder was perceived 
to be coming on; and, with the 
electricity thus obtained, he charged 
phials, kindled fpirits, and performed 
all other ele@rical experiments, which 
are ufually exhibited by an excited 
globe or tube. This happened in 
1752, a month after the eleétricians 
in France, purfuing the method which 
he had propofed, had verified the 
fame theory ; but without any know- 
ledge of what they had done. In 
1753, he farther difcovered, that the 


air was fometimes electrified pofitive- 
ly, and fometimes negatively ; and 
that the clouds would change from 
pofitive to negative electricity feveral 
times in the courfe of one thunder- 


guilt. He foon perceived, that this 
important difcovery was capable of 
being applied to practical ufe; and 
he propofed a method, which he foon 
accomplithed, of fecuring buildings 
from being damaged by lightning, 
by means of conduors ; the ufe of 
which is now univerially prevalent. 
That the electric matter, which 
forms and animates the thunder- 
clouds, iffwes from places far below 
the furface of the earth, and that it 
buries itfelf there, is probable from 
the deep holes, that have, in many 
places, been made by lightning ; 
and from the flafhes that have been 
feen to rife from wells and {ubterra- 
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neous Cavitics ; as well as from the 
inundations accompanying thunder- 
ftorms, and occafioned by water burft- 
ing out of the bowels of the earth.— 
But the limits to which I am confined 
will not permit me to recapitulate all 
the enquiries and reafonings to which 
the various wonderful phenomena of 
thunder and lightning have given 
rife: I thall, therefore, proceed to a 
few obfervations, which refpect the 
fafety of perfons that are expofed to 
the perils of « thunder-ftorm. 

Dr. Franklin advifes thofe who are 
apprehenfive of danger from light- 
ning, to be in the middle of a room 
(provided it be -not under a metal 
luitre fufpended by a chain) fittiag 
on one chair, and laying their feet 
on another. Iris ftill fater, he fays, 
to bring two or three mattreffes, or 
beds, into the middle of the room, 
and folding them double, to place 
the chairs upon them; for, as they 
are not fuch good conduétors as the 
walls, the lightning will not choofe 
to pafs through them : but the fafeit 
place of ali is in a hammock, hung 
with filken cords, at an equal diftance 
from all the fides of a room. Dr, 
Prieftley obferves, that the place of 
mott abfolute fafety muft be the cel- 
lar, and efpecially the middle of it ; 
for when a perfon is lower than the 
furface of the earth, the lightning 
muft itrike the earth before it can 
poflibly reach him. In the fields, 
the place of fafety is within a few 
yards of a tree, but not quite near it. 
Neverthelefs, fignior Beccaria cau- 
tions perfons not to depend on the 
neighbourhood of a higher, or, in all 
cafes, a better conductor than their 
own body; fince, according to his 
repeated obfervations, the lightning 
by no means defcends in one undi- 
vided track; but bodies of various 
kinds conduét their fhare of it at the 
fame time, in proportion to their 
quantity and conducung power *. 

Among 


* Earl Stanhope, in his * Principles of Electricity,” written when he was lord 
Mahon, obferves, that damage may be done by lightning, not only by the main 
firoke and Jateral explofion, but likewile by that which he calls the returning ftroke ; 
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Among the awful phenomena of 
nature, none have excited more ter- 
ror than thunder and lightning. Some 
of the profligate Roman emperors, 
of whom hiftory records that they pro- 
cured themfelves to be deified, con- 
feffed, by their trembling and hiding 
themfelves, when they heard the 
thunder, that there was a Divine 
Power greater than their own—celo 
tonantem Jovem*. The greatett fecu- 
rity againit the errors of a thunder- 
ftorm, although no certain one againft 
its eféés, is that life of piety and 
virtue which is the bef guardian of 
every earthly blefling. The good 
man, who knows that every event is 
under the dire€tion of an over-ruling 
Providence, and that this life is only 
a part of his exillence, introductory 
to the blifsful fcenes of immortality, 
will behold the terrors of the ftorm 
with unfhaken refolution ; grateful 
to the Supreme Being if permitted to 
efcape “from the danger; and ac- 
quiefcing in the Divine Will, if thus 
to be conveyed, by an eafy and in- 
fiantaneous paflage, to that heaven 
where ‘his converfation +’ had long 


been, and to that Ged with whom he - 


delighted ¢ to walk f.’ 

Thefe fentimients are beautifully 
expreffed in the following lines, writ- 
ten ina midnight thunder-itorm, by 
the celebrated Mrs. Carter, and ad- 
dreffed to a lady : 


Let coward Guilt with pallid Fear, 
To thelt’ring caverns fly, 

And juftly diead the vengeful fate, 
That thunders thro” the iky. 


ProteSed by that Hand, whofe law 
The threat’ning ftorms obey, 
Intrepid Virtue fmiles fecure, 
As in the blaze of day. 


In the th'ck cloud’s tremendous gloom, 
The Light nings lurid glare, 

It views the fame All-gracious Pow’r, 
That breathes the vernal air. 


Thro’ Nature's ever varying fcene, 
By diffrent ways purfu'd, 
The one eternal end of Heav’n 
Is univerfal good. 


The fame unchanging Mercy rules 
When flaming ether glows, 

As when it tunes the linnet’s voice, 
Or bluthes in the rofe. 


By Reafon taught to {corn thofe fears 
That vulgar minds molett ; 

Let no fantaftic terrors break 
My dear Narciffa’s reft. 

Thy life may all the tend’reft care 
Of Providence defend ; 

And delegated angels round 
Their guardian wings extend. 


When, thro’ creation’s vaft expanfe, 
The laft dread thunders roll, 
Untune the concord of the {pheres, 
And fhake the nfing foul ; 
Unmov'd mayft thou the final ftasm, 
Of jarring worlds furvey, 
That ushers in the glad ferene 
Of everlafting day. 


that is, by the fudden violent return of that part of the natural fhare of eleétricity 
of any condu&ing body, er any combination of conduéting bodies, which had been 
gradually expelled from fuch body or bodies refpeétively, by the fuperinduced elaftic 
electrical preffure of a thunder clovd’s electrical atmoiphere. See farther on this fubjeé&t 
Franklin’s Letters, Beccaria Letteie dell’ Elettricifmo, Prettley’s Hitt. of Ele&tricity, &c. 

* Horace. The ancient Roinans gave the appellation of Ycnans, the Thunderer, 
to Jupiter, their fupreme deity ; and the emperor Auguftus coniecrated a temple to 
Jupiter the Thunderer, on account of his deliverance f:om a great danger to which he 
had been expofed in his Cantabrian expedition ; when travelling by night, the vehicle 
in which he was carried was fcorched by lightning, and a flave that bore his torch, 
inftantly killed. TTonanti Jovi adem confecravit, liberatus periculo, gum expeditione 
Cantabrica per nogturnum iter lecticam ejus fulgor peritrnxiffer, fervumque pwelus 
centem exanimaffet. Sueton. Oftav. 29. And the poct Lucan adduces the thunder 
as a convincing proof, that Jupiter was the fole ruler of the ikics. 


Per fulmina tantum 
Sciret adhuc folum coe!o regnare Tonantem. 
Pharf. lib. iti. 319. 
Jove’s thunder will convince them of his reign. Rowe. 
+ Phil, iii. zo. } Gon. v. 24. vi. g. Mic. vi. 8. 
Ccz2 Brocrae 
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BroGRAPHICAL REGISTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed in 1788, 
continued from Page 75. 


The Count pe Burron. 


George Lewis le Clerk, count of 
Buffon, lord of Monthard, marquis 
of Rougement, and viicount of Quin- 
cy, the greatett natural hiftorian that 
ever appeared in any age or country, 
was the fon of Benjamin le Clerc de 
Buffon, counfellor in the parliament 
of Burgundy, and was born at 
Monthard, in that province, on the 
sth of September 1707. His birth 
entitled him to afpire to the highett 
fun@tions of magiftracy ; but the at- 
tractions of fcience were more power- 
fui than the moft honourable profpects 
and lucrative advantages of the law. 
He profecuted his youthful ftudies at 
Dijon ; and his indefatigable adtivity, 
his acuteneis, penetration, and ro- 
buf coi.fitution, fitted him to purfue 
bufinefs end pleafure with equal ar- 
dour. His firit application was to 
the mathematics; but he did not 
negleé& the cultivation of other {ci- 
ences, although his genius did not 
yet irrefiitibly impel him to devote 
himfelf to.any one in particular. At 
the. age of twenty-one, he accom- 
panied an Englifh nobleman and his 
governor to Italy. On his return to 
France, he repaired to Paris, where 
he tranflated into French, fir Lfaac 

~Newton’s Fluxions, and Dr. Hales’ 
Statics. At the age of twenty-five, 
he vifited England, and his retidence 
here, which was three months, termi- 
‘ nated his travels. 

In 1739, M. de Buffon was ap- 
pointed intendant of the king’s gar- 
dens and cabinet of natural niftory. 
This appointment fixed his taite to 
the fludy of natural hilicry only; at 

“leat, the other fciences were only fo 
‘far attended to, as they had any rela- 
tion to the grand object of his at- 
tachment. ‘The firit volume of his 
Natural Hiftory, the refu't of the 
moft arduous refearches, did not ap- 
pear till ten years aitcr. ‘The other 


a 


volumes, to the number of thirty- 
three, followed at fucceflive periods. 

At the age of 21, M. de Buffon 
loft his mother, whofe maiden name 
was Merlin : from her he inherited an 
eflate, valued at 300,000 livres, or 
13,1261. fterling: In 1757, he mar- 
ried mademoife!le de St. Belin, whofe 
birth, as well as perfonal and intel- 
le€iual charms, amply compenfated 
for her want of fortune. Notwith- 
ftanding the difparity of their years, 
this lady evinced, on all occafions, 
the moft tender affeCtion for her huf- 
band, and (like Calphurnia, the wife 
of Pliny) the moft earneit folicitude 
for hisfame. Each new work of her 
hufband’s, every frefh laurel added 
to his renown, was to her a fource of 
the moft exquifite enjoyment. M. de 
Buffon lived long exempt from tite 
infirmities of age, enjoying all his 
fenies and faculties to perfection. At 
laft, however, he was attacked by 
the flone, and refufing to fubmit to 
the operation of cutting, he fell a 
victim to that diforder, April 16, 
1788, in the eighty-fecond year of 
his age. He left one fon, who is 
fecond major in the regiment of 
Angoumois, and who bears with ho- 
nour, in a different career, a name 
immortal in the annals of {cience, 
letters, and philofophy. 

This illuitrious philofopher was 
treafurer-perpetual of the Academy 
of Sciences and of the French Aca- 
demy ; fellow of the Royal Society 
of London, and of the Royal and 
Literary Societies of Berlin, Peter- 
fburgh, Bologna, Florence, Edin- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Dijon, &c.— 
In point of ftyle, he was one of the 
moit elegant writers in France; a 
man of uncommon genius, and iran- 
fcendent eloquence ; the mott aito- 
nifhing interpreter of nature that ever 
exiled. He might have faid, * 7; 
ne duis qu’ @ moi jeu toute ma renommee, 
I am indebted for my fame to my. 
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felf alone.’ Notwithftanding the na- 
ture and extent of his works, his ap- 
plication was indefatigable, and his 
life, even to a few months before his 
death, conttantiy devoted to the {ci- 
enges. His body, embalmed, was 
prefented, on the 18th, at St. Med- 
ard’s church, and conveyed after- 
‘ward to Montbard in Burgundy, 
where he had requefted in his will to 
be interred, in the fame vault with 
his wife. His funeral was attended 
‘with a pomp rarely beftowed on dig- 
nity, opulence, or power. A nu- 
merous concourfe of academicians, 
and perfons diftinguifhed by rank 
and polite literature, met, in order 
to pay the fincere homage due to fo 
great a philofopher. Full 20,000 
{pe‘tators crowded the ftreets through 
which the hearfe was to pafs, and ex- 
prefied the fame curiofity as if the 
ceremony jhad been for a monarch. 
Such is the reverence we feel for the 
learned in general; nor onght an 
‘anecdote to be omitted, that fully 
‘evinces the truth of this 2ffertion : 
‘During the laft war, the captains of 
Englith privateers, whenever they 
found in their prizes any boxes 2d- 
dreffed tothe count de Buffon (and ma- 
ny were addrefied to him from every 
part of the world,) immediately for- 
warded them to Paris, without open- 
ing them ; whereas thole directed to 
the king of Spain were generally 
feized. And thus did the commanders 
of cruizing veflels feew more reipect 
to genius than to fovereignty.— The 
count de Buffon was in his perfeé 
fenfes till within a few hours of his 
diffolution. The very morning of 
the 15th, he ordered fomework to be 
done in the botanic garden (Farain 
du Roi.) Atthe opening of the corpfe, 
fifty-feven flones were found in his 
bladder, fome as large as a {mall 
bean; thirty of them were chryttalifed 
in a triangular form, and weighed 
altogether two ounces and fix drachms. 
All his other parts were perfectly 
found. The brain was found of a 
fize rather greater than ordinary. 
The gentlemen of the faculiy, who 
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were prefent at the opening of the 
hody, unanimoufly agreed that he 
might have been eafily cut, and 
without the leaft danger; but M. de 
Buffon’s conftant doubts of the exi- 
ftence of {uch an obitruction, and his 
dreadful apprehenfions for the fuccefs 
of the operation, made him perfiit in 
letting Nature perform her functions 
undifturbed : he repeatedly faid, he 
would trutt toher. And indeed none 
could rely fo well on the eifects of 
bounteous Natnre as the count, for 
none had fhe more liveraliy gratified. 
On his manly and noble tigure the 
had itamped the exterior indications 
of uncommon underftanding. 

‘The fovereigns, and foreign princes 
that vifited France, were ever eager 
to pay their homage to the illuftrious 
Buffon. The emprefs of Ruifia la- 
vithed upon him the moft affecting 
marks of approbation: fhe fent to 
him, from all parts of her vaft ter- 
ritories, whatever could excite and 
gratify his curiofiity.x—In our Mayga- 
zine for May 1788, is a noble pa- 
negyric of this philofopher, in the 
fame article which contains the ele- 
gant praile of Monteiquicu, Voltaire, 
and Roufieau. 


Mr. GainsroroucGnH. 


Thomas Gainfborough, one of 
the’ moit celebrated painters of the 
age, was born at Sudbury, in Suf- 
foik, in the year 1727. His father, 
a clothier, at his entrance into lite, 
was poffeffed of a decent competency; 
which was afterward leffened, how- 
ever, by a large family and a toa, li- 
beral heart. His fon, the fubject of 
this arti€le, difcovered very early a 
genius for painting. The woods of 
Suffolk were his academy, and Na- 
ture was his preceptor. in thefe fyl- 
van fcenes would he ipend his morn- 
ings; fketching fome aged oak, a 
meandring brook, a group of caitle, 
a cottage, or any reral object that 
firuck his fancy. From delineating 
obje&ts he proceeded to colouring ; 
and, after painting feveral! landicapes, 
from the age cf ten to iwelve, he 

delt 
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Neh Sudbury im his 13th year, and 
went to London, where, by the af- 
fiftance of his father, the powers of 
his genius, his modeft deportment, 
and the elegance of his perfon, he 
obyained many friends; and, by at- 
tending a drawing academy, he great- 
ly improved his natural talents. Such, 
however, was his modeft and referved 
d'fpofition, which continued with him 
to his death, that, at this period, he 
had not formed any exalted ideas of 
his own powers, but rather confidered 
himlelf as one, among a crowd of 
young artilts, who, by turning his 
hand to every kind of painting, might 
be able, in a country town, to ob- 
tain a decent {ubfiitence. 

Our young painter married when 
he was only nineteen, and removed 
to Ipfwich, where he refided in a 
houfe of fix pounds a year. At this 
time, his great powers were neither 
known to himfelf nor to his heigh- 
bours. Mr. Thickneffe, then lieute- 
nant-governor of Landguard Fort, 
appears to have been the firft that 
dilcovered his genius. Mr. Gainfbo- 
rough, one day, feeing a country 
fellow, with a flouched hat, looking 
wifhfully over his garden wall at fome 
wind-fall pears, caught up a bit of 
board, and painted him fo admirably 
well, that the board was fhaped ont, 
and the figure fet upon a wail, in the 
garden of the late Mr. Craighton, 
then printer of the Ipiwich Journal. 
Here the melancholy-looking figure 
(for fuch it was) attracted the notice 
of Mr. Thickneife, and led many to 
fpeak to it as toa reality. Soon af- 
ter, Mr. Thickneffe employed the 
ingenious youth, to paint him a per- 
fpective view of the fort, with the 
royal yatchs pafling it, in one of the 
late king’s vifits toHanover. When 
it was hnifhed, highly to his {fatis- 
faction, Mr. Thickneffe, afked the 
excelient artift the price ; who mo- 
deftly aniwered, that he hoped fifteen 
guineas would not be thought too 
much, as it was a large landicape. 
Mr. Thicknefle affured him that it 
was not; being confident that it was 
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worth double the fum. This pidtare 
unfortunately perifhed, by hanging 
againit a damp wail ; but the plate, 
which was engraved from it by Mr. 
Major, will ever remain a proof of 
the great talents of two excellent ar- 
tiiis.—Soon afier, Mr. Gainfborough 
was induced by Mr. Thickneffe and 
feveral of his friends, to try his ta- 
lents in portrait-painting at Bath, 
where Mr. ‘Thicknefie commonly re- 
fided in the winter. Here bufinefs 
came in fo tat, at five guineas a head, 
that though he did not much mend in 
his colouring and ftyle (for, at Ipfwichs 
his portraits were ftifly painted, and 
worle coloured) he was obliged to 
raife his price to eight guineas. It 
is fcarce neceflary to fay how rapidly 
he continued to rife in his price, till 
he had fixed it at forty guineas for a 
half length, and one hundred for a 
full one ; and it is hardly more ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that as he advanced 
in his prices, he advanced to greater 
excellence and perfection. His por- 
traits were now admired for their 
ftrong likenefies, elegance of attitude, 
and the permanence of their colour- 
ing. In 1774, he removed to Lon- 
don, and took a houfe of 3001. a year 
rent in Pall-mall, where his merit at 
length engaged the attention of his 
majelty. Among the many portraits 
which he now painted, thofe of the 
king and vir. Bates, are perhaps the 
two moft perfect that were ever deli- 
neated upon canvais. But great as 
was his excellence in portrait-paint- 
ing, it was neceflity, not choice, that 
drew him frem his favourite ftudy 
of Nature. Indeed, it may be juity 
faid, that Nature {at to him in all her 
attractive attitudes of beauty, and his 
peacil traced, with peculiarand matci- 
lefs felicity, her fineft and mot deli- 
cate lineaments. But the nobieit eulo- 
gy of Mr. Gainfborough is that of his 
illuitrious rival fir Jofhua Reynolds, 
in his laft * Difcourie delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy ;’ 
in which he gives his opinion, that 
‘if ever this nation fhould produce 
genius fufficient to acquire to us the 
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honourable appellation of an Englifh 
fchool, the name of Gainfborough 
will be tranfmitted to pofterity in the 
Hiftory of the Art, among the very 
firft of that rifing name.’—* Of Gain- 
fborough,’ fays fir Jofhua, * we cer- 
tainly know, that his paffion was not 
the acquirement of riches, but excel- 
lence in his art, and to enjoy that 
honourable fame which is fure to at- 
tend it.” 

* That he felt this ruling paffion frrong 
in death,’ continues the pretident, * I 
am myfelf awitnefs. A few days be- 
fore he died he wrote me a letter, to 
exprefs his acknowledgments for the 
good opinion | entertained of his abi- 
lities, and the manncr in which (he 
had been informed) I always {poke 
of him, and defired he might fee me, 
once more, before he died. I am 
aware, how flattering it is to myfelf 
to be thus conneéted with the dying 
teftimony which this excellent painter 
bore to his art. But I cannot prevail 
on myfelf to fapprefs that I was not 
conneéted with him by any habits of 
familiarity ; if any little jealoufies 
had fubfifted between us they were 
forgotten, in thofe moments of fince- 
rity; and he turned toward me as 
one, who was engroffed by the fame 
purfuits, and who deferved his good 
opinion, by being fenfible of his ex- 
cellence. Without entering into a 
detail of what paffed at this laft inter- 
view, the impreffion of it upon my 
mind was, that his regret at lofing 
life, was principally the regret of 
leaving his art ; and more efpecially. 
as he now began, he faid, to fee what 
his deficiencies were ; which, he faid, 
he flattered himfelf in his laft works 
were fupplied.’ 

This illuftsious painter died on the 
2d of Auguit 1788, at his houfe in 
Pall-mall. His death was occafioned 
by a wen in the neck, which grew 
internally, and fo large as to obitruc 
the paflages. The effects of it be- 
came violent, a few months ago, from 
a cold caught in Weftmiofter-hall, at 
the trial of Mr. Haftings. The ma- 
Jady began to increafe from this time ; 

3 
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but its fymptoms fo much eluded the 
fkill of Dr. Heberden and Mr. Joha 
Hunter, that they deciared it was 
nothing more than a {welling in tae 
glands, which the warm weather 
would difperfe. With this proipect 
he went to his cottage near Richmond, 
where he remained for a few days; 
but growing worfe, he returned. A 
fuppuration taking place foon after, 
Mr. John Hunter acknowledged the 
protuberance to be a cancer. Mr. 
Pott was at this time called in, with 
Dr. Warren ; who confirmed this opi- 
nion, but found it impracticable to 
adminifier aid. In a fituation thns 
defperate, the eiteemed and admired 
Gainfborough languifhed, and was 
fuppoted to have died ignorant of the 
malady which brought him to his end, 
« But the truth is,’ fays Mr. Thick-_ 
nefie, * he did not choofe to know it; 
for he faid to his filter Gibbens, if 
this be a cancer 1 am a dead man.” 
He then made his will, defired to be 
beried near his friend Kirby in Kew 
church-yard, and to have his name 
only cut upon his monumental flone. 
le died in the 6: ft year of his age, 
lamented by all who knew him, and 
has left a fame behind which can ne-. 
ver die.’—To this teftimony of Mr. 
Gainfborough’s talents as an artift, it 
would be injuftice not to add, that he 
poffeffed that fufceptible mind, and 
benevolent heart, whofe itrongeft pro- 
penfities were to relieve the genuine 
claims of poverty. If he feletied, for 
the exercife of his pencil, an infant 
from a cottage, all the tenants of the 
humble roof generally participated in 
the profits of the picture: and fome 
of them frequently found in his ha- 
bitation a permanent abode. His lie 
berality was not confined to this alones 
needyrelatives and unfortunate friends 
were further incumbrances on a {pirit 
that could not deny; and, owing to 
this generofity of temper, we fear that 
affluence is not left to his amiable fa- 
mily, which fo much merit might 
promife, and {uch real worth deicrve, 
In obedience to his injunétion, his re- 
mains were conveyed on the gth of 
Auguft, 
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Auguf, and interred at Kew. Mr. 
Dupont, his nephew, and who has 
very fuccefsfully ftudied under this 
excellent painter, was the chief 
mourner ; the’pall was fupported by 
fir William Chambers, fir Jofhua Rey- 
polds, Mr. Weit, Mr. Bartolozzi, 
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Mr. P. Sandby, and Mr. Coates ; 
and, among others who attended to 
pay their laft refpe& to his memory, 
were Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Linley, Mr. 
John Hunter, &c. &c. 


[To be continued. } 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


NOVEMBER. 
[From * The VitLace CuRATE.'] 


A Hye! the golden year is done. Behold, 
Gloomy and fad November comes, 
with brow ‘ 
Severe and clouded. Scarce a leaf fultains 
His pettilential blaft. The woods are trip’, 
Atnd all their honours fhatter’d in the vaie. 
The meflenger of furly Winter he, 
Aind in his hand he bears the nipping ficit. 
Before his tyrint lord he featters fleet, 
And with a hideous frown bids Autumn 
. fpeed, 
And after her runs howling thro’ the land. 
The field has loft its verdure. All the 
pride 
Of the {weet garden fades. 
the role, 
The pink, the ftock, the lupin, or the pea, 
Or gay chryfanthemum ? Where now the 
comb, : 
The after, lark‘pur, balfam, or carnation ? 
Or where the hly with her tnowy bells? 
Where the gay jafmin, odorous fyringa, 
Gracefu! laburnum, or blcom-clad arbute ? 
Or if we ftray, where now the Summer's 
walk 
So ftill and peaceable, at early eve 
Along the fhady lane, or thro’ the wood, 
"To pluck the ruddy flrawberry, or fimell 
he perfum’d breeze that all the fragrance 
fiole 
Of honey-luckle, 
ver? 
Where now the blufh of Spring, and the 
lone day 
Reloiter’i? chcarful May that fill’d the 


Where now 


loffom'd beans, or clo- 


With niviic, 
tiow Its, 
Acd hung a fmile of univerfal joy 
Upon the cheek of Nature ? Where blooms 
now 
The p> cup and the daify ? Where in- 
ts 


The harebell or the cow flip > Where looks 


tier’d the green vale with 


ae) 
The vernal furze with golden bafkets hung? 


5 


Where captivates the fky blue periwinkle 
Under the cottage eaves ? Where waves 
the wood, 
Or rings with harmony the merry vale ? 
Day's harbinger no fong attunes 3 no fong 
Or folo anthem deigns tweet Philomel. 
The golden wocd-pecker iaughs loud no 
more. 
The pye no longer prates 5 no longer folds 
The faucy jay. Who fees the goldiinch 
now 
The feather’d groundfil pluck, or hears 
hin fing 
In bow’r of apple blofioms perch’d ? Whe 
fees 
The chimney-haunting fallow fkim the 
oo), 
And quaintly dip, or hears his early fong 
Twitter'd to young-eyed Day? All, all 
ave hujh’d. 
The very bee her merry toil foregoes, 
Nor feeks her neftar, to be fought in vain. 
Only the folitary robin tings, 
And perch’d aloft with meiancholy nete 
Chants out the dirge of Autumn ; cheerlefs 
bid, 
That loves the brown and defolated {cene, 
And feanty fare of Winter. Let me weep 
With you, ye Mutes, and with you, ye 
fair, 
Chief mourner at the grave of her we love, 
Expiring Nature. For ye fought with me 
The fober twilight of the theiving wood, 
With me forfook the glare of fultry day, 
To tread the ferious gloom Religion loves, 
And where fhe {miles and wipes her dewy 
eye, 
With Meditation walking hand in hand. 
Ye too have lov'd and heartily approv’d 
The winding foot-path and the fudden 
turn, 
The green-fward waggon-way and gothic 
aifle ; 
And heard me comment on the leaf, the 
’ branch, 
The arm, the girth of the paternal oak. 
Ye too, have lov’d the long-accutlom’d gap, 
That all fo unexpeéted!y prefents 
The clear cerulcan profpeét down the vale. 
Oit 
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Oft have ye ftood upon the fhaggzy brow 

Of yonder wood-clad hill, to gaze with me 

Athwart the wide and far extended view, 

That ocean {kirts or blue downs inditimet. 

Oft have ye look’d with tran‘port pure as 
mine 

Into the flow’ry dell. But ah! no more 

We wander heedlefs 3; Winter’s wind for- 
bids. 

The piercing cold commands us fhut the 
door, 

And route the cheerful hearth ; for at the 
heels 3 

Of dark November, comes with arrowy 
fcourge 

The tyrannous December. Joylefs now 

The morning fun {carce feen, and clouded 
eve, 

No genial influence fheds noon, eclips'd. 

Sad icencs enfue ; brief days, and bjuit’r- 
ing nights, 

And fnows, fuch as the winter-loving Muie 

Of Cowper paints weil pleas’, and fuch 
as mine 

Views not unfatisfied. For tho” without 

Bleak winds and pinching fruits, within 


is joy, 
And harmony, and peace. 
LINE 5 
To the Memory of the lite Samuet 


Euuis, efq. of Great Surry-Street, 
who was killed by a Fall from bis 


Horfe, near Darlingtor, Sept. 4, 1789. 


O W let me feek the lonely ftream, 
Beneath the weeping willow’s thade, 
Where all around infpires each theme 
For mufing Melancholy made. 


The feftive board and tunef.t! lav 
No more my mirihful friends invite, 
No more prolong the focial day, 
Nor cheer the gloomy hours of night. 
Alexis, pride of all the fwains, 
Has left each tender tie below ; 
Nought now be heard but plaintive ftrains, 
And fighs of unafic€ied woe. 
While others rove, in heedlefs youth, 
In Pleature’s fafcinating maze, 
He foucht the facred lore of Truth, 
Which leads to Wiidom’s peaceful 
ways *,. 
He gain’d that honourable age, 
Which not in length of days appears ; 
A voung, not hoary-headed fage 5 
Jn virtue old, though not in years F. 


# Prov. iil. 17. 


Pure was his foul, and yet his heart 
‘Vo Pleafure’s virtuous joys awake 5 
His joys delighted to impart, 
His /riends’ delighted to partake. 


His bounty fpoke his ative mind 
Tntent each bleffing to d: flute : 

No countiy, nor no fect confin’d 
‘The godlike impulte of his views. 


When i the grave his corfe was laid, 
1 took the Jalt iad parung view 5 
His friends, in woe tincere array’d, 
Did with their tears that.grave bedew. 


Companion of my youthful days ! 
iviy fitcad in lite’s maturer age ! 
While aught in exccilence to praift, 
dine fhail fond Nici ry’s thoug his en- 
gage. 





Ye Virtues, that infpir'd his breatt, 
And late with heav'’nly luftre fhone, 

Be now your common gricf exprefs’d 3 
Ye c.aun'd Alexis for your own, ’ 


Come, Faitru, with heav’n-afpiring eyet 
Look down on good Alexis’ tomb : 

Thy views were 4is ; he fought on high 
ai bright, an everlatting home. 


Come, PreTY, celeftial maid ! 
Weep him whoie facied themes were 
thine ; 
Who in each wonder iaw difplay’d, 
¢ The Hand that made me its Divine !’ 


Come, CHarity, with look rene, 
With opey hand, and candid heart ! 
He in thy fteps was often feen, 
And oft thy bletlings did impart. 


Obedient to thy bleft commands, 
fie wip'd the widow’s tears away, 
Of: treed the pris’ner from his bands, 
Nor let the helplefs orphan fliay, 


Weep, where the good Alexis lies, 
INTEGRITY, of foul fincere ! 

And Truru, array'd in artlefs guile, 
Of JusTICE-pure the fifter fair! 


Him fhall the good and virtuous mourn 
In Melancholy’s plaintive ftrain, 

Oft pour their forrows o'er his urn, 
While all their pious + grief is vain, 


Yet not for ever loft, ’tis thine, 
Alexis, from the tomb to rife, 


To blels Redeeming Love Divine, 


And live for ever in the tkies. 


+ Wild.iv. 8. 9. 
Dd To 
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Toa Younc Lany of Fifteen on a Vifit 
in the Country. 
Vi Hive you, fair maid, with not un- 
pleafing care, 

Amid the Lakes * breathe fweet falubrious 
ars 

Where platt.c Nature, negligent of art, 

Dilplays urnumber'd icenes to charm the 
heart 3 

Where all you meet are glad to recommend 

The foft companion, oi the tender friend ; 

Whole virtue animates, whote converte 
charms, 

Whofe love enlivens, and whofe friend- 
flip warms. 

Permit the Mufe, in artlefs ftrains, to fend 

Congratulstions from a difiant friend : 

And while the charms of innocence and 
youth, 

Of unaffected modetty and truth, 

Give to thy fparklin.g eyes cel. itial fire, 

And heave thy fweet breaft with a pure 
Gefire, 

To move with elegance, to talk with eae, 

And by each fafeinating charm to pleafe; 

That thy ‘oft converfition be defir’d, 

And by the good and exce!!ent admir'd 5 

Remember God in all your devious ways, 

And ict thy gentle voice ttl fpeak his 
prare 5 

From affe&tation and from pride be free, 

And let thy conftant guide be modefly. 

She will prefeive thee from ten thoufand 
harms, 

And add new beauty to thy rifing charms 5 

While her fair fitters, Piety and Grace, 

Diffufe celefial glory o'er thy face 5 

Wil: give the brighteft luftre to thy eyes, 

And fit thy heav’n born fpirit for the tkies. 

‘Thefe, lovely maid, give lafling power to 
pirate, 

When al! the charms of youth and beauty 
Ceaic. 

kame ". W.Hapwen. 
September 1789. 


A Younc Lapy’'s PRayYer. 


The Righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, 
Davip. 


Lord Jehovah ! bow thy gracious ear, 
And be propitious to a Woman's 
Pi a er. 
None ever pray’d to Thee, and were not 
hleit ; 
And they; who find thee, find eternal reft. 
Haft Thou ordam’'d whatever comes to pafs, 
Or by thy Providence, or by thy Grace ? 
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Is all the natural and moral ill, 
The world contains, tubfervient to Thy 
will ? 
Tho’ dimly teen, tho’ faintly underfood, 
‘ From teeming evil ilill educing good ?” 
Is ev'ry human heart at Thy command ? 
Can no created power Thy will withftand ? 
€ Then be my will entire ubsorb'd in thine, 
€ That I may do Thy will in doing mine.” 
4f 1 am coom’d the maniage chain to 
wear, 
Kind Heav'n, O! anfwer this my fervent 
prayer 5 
That He whee will I’m fated to obey, 
May k-ndly govern with a gentle iway; 
His pevion healthy, with the Graces jon'd, 
A beauteous emblem of a virtuous mind. 
May his good feafe improve my beit of 
thoughis, 
And his good-natuie fimile on all my faults; 
May evry virtue hrs foft bofom know, 
Of vice abhorient as his greatett foe. 
Let noble v:ews infpire the gen’rous youth, 
Unbounded goodne!s, end tintereit ti uth. 
Unbdlemith'd in his honour and his fame, 
Let ail his aétions merit his good name ; 
Weil read +n fcience and the ways of men, 
But not of knowledge intolently vain ! 
Whate’er a ‘er.der woman ought to know 
Of things fublime, or lefle: things below, 
My kind piece;tor may he ever prove, 
And make me wile by fymp:thy and love. 
I'd have his f riune eaty, bur not great 5 
For troubles ever on the wealthy wait ; 
Aad hite’s fo very thort, I would not {pare 
ihe finalleit part to throw away en care, 
It I have cuildren, let them, Lord, be 
thine, 
And thy rich grace their infant hearts ree 
hie. 
B~ this my portion, if I'm made a wife, 
Or keep me happy ma tingle Ife 5 
Myteit to Ph-e I cheerfully refign, 
Let me be nothing—or let me be Thine. 


Lancafter. H, 
VERSES 


On a Lapy’s wounding her Hand with 
the Author's Sword, 


Fate like mine, as poets fing, 
The fon of Tydeus found, 

Who durit on Beauty's queen infli& 
A facrilegious wound, 


A 


But deeper is the wound I feel, 
And keener is the finart ; 

Since Venus’ felf muit own the hand 
Lefs tender than the heart. 


* Weitmoveland, 


Pro- 








~w 
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Proceepines of the Sixth Srsston of the Sixtecnth Parliament of 
Great Britain: Continued from Page 161. 


ON Tuefday, July 21, Lord Stormont 
moved, that coun/el be heard on the fecond 
reading of the tobacco bill, in complisnce 
with the prayer of a petition prefented to 
their lordthips. 

Loid Cathcart besged the houfe to con- 
fider, that there was a fen ting order on 
their journals aga‘nit hearing coun{él on 
bills of fupply. 

‘he lord chancellor obfrved, with fome 
warmth, that if fuch an order had been 
eftabiithed ever fince the conqueft, it ought 
on this occafion to be dTpenfd with. The 
ether houfe hed thought proper to hear 
counfel on this bill ; and there wos no rez- 
fon that their lordi:p thould refufe to hear 
them. He woud even go farther, and!’ y, 
that if the above-mentioned order really 
ex fted, it ought to be refcinded. But the 
fact was, that there was no order aga‘ntt 
hearing counfe! on bills of fupply, when 
they did not relate to ‘he fapplies of the 
current year ; and st ought allo to be ccn- 
fidered, that the pre‘ent bi!l was rather a 
bill of regulation than of fupply. 

Lord Cathcart froke in reply; after 
which the queftion was put, and caivied in 
the afhirmative. 

On ‘Thuriday, July 23, Mr. Beaufoy 
brought up an act, which had patled the 
preceding day in the commons, ter 
pointing a day of general thankigiving 
throughout the kmgdom tor commemor: 
ting the great event of the revolution in 
1€38, this bill firft reete, at full length 
the flatute called the Bill of Rights, and 
then orders that the 16th of December in 
every year, if it fall on a Sundav, thould 
be a day of thankigiving to Alinighty God 
in all our churches and chapels, for the 
many mercies, bleffings, and deliverance 
we received from the glorious revolution in 
3688; and when the 16th of December 
does not fall on a Sunday, then the Sun- 
day next to it, whether before or after, is 
to be the day of thank{giving. 

Lord Hopetoun moved for leave to give 
a firlt reading to this bill, upon which 

The bifhop of Bangor rofe, and ob- 
ferved, that there did not appear to be the 
Jeaft occafion for fuch a bill, as the great 
and glorious event ef the revolution in 
1688 was commemorated everyyear on the 
sth of November, in a fo'emn and affeét- 
ing manner. ‘The bifhop then obferved, 
that it was very wife and judicious in the 
king and his council, inthe 2d of William 








and Mary, to couple the great and glo- 
rious event of the revolution in 1688 with 
that of our deliver:nce from the pow- 
der-plot in 1605, and te return cur fincere 
thanks to Almighty God at the fame time, 
and in the fame form of prayer, for thofe 
two figna! inftances of the Divine gocdnels, 
in faving us in both cafes from pepith ty- 
ranny and arbitrary power.—-It has been 
often faid, that this great eveat of the re- 
volution is bat barely mentioned in the 
fervice appointed for the 5th of November, 
and confiderng what great bleffings we 
lerived from that event, a more full and 
pointed fervice ought to be made ue of. 
This was a great mifreprefentation, as that 
glorious eveat is exprefsly mentioned in 
every prayer which makes part of that fer- 
vice, except one or two at moft; and how 
much attention had been given to this fube 
je, in order to adapt thejfervice to thefe 
two great events, fo timilar in their confe- 
quences, and fo evidently marked by the 
hand of Providence, would appear to any 
one vtho would compare the fervice ap- 
pointed for the sth of November, as it 
ftood in the common prayer before the 
revolution, with that which Is now ap- 
poisted to be ufed.—The introductory 
fentences were all added at the revo.titiony 
fo alfa was the hymn inftead of the Venite 
exultemus: different pfalms allo were ape 
pointed, and a different golpel ; and by 
means of thelé alterations and additions, 
the fervice for our deliverance from the 
powder-plot, and for the happy arrival of 
king William for the deliverance of our 
chuich and nation, is as complete, folemn, 
and affeéting as any fervice in the whole 
hturgy 3 and no wonder, as the ad-itons 

ettled by thofe 





and alterations were finally fett 
eminent divines, who had done more to 
wards bringing ab: ut the glorious revolu- 
tion by their matchle{$ wiitings aguintt po- 
pery, than any other orde: of men in the 
kingdom. For thefe reafons he was of 
opinion that full, due, and proper notice 
was already taken of this glorious event, 
and that there was not the lait occafion 
for appointing another diy. He difap- 
proved, morvover, of thar clout, which 
recites at full leng h the fteture cuiled the 
Bill of Rights ; and there orders the fame 
to be read in all churches and chapzls on 
the day of the general tharkfgiving pro- 
pofed by this b'1; fince if this put of the 
bill were to be comp! d with, our churches 


Dd: would 
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would be empty on this day, as was the 
cafe formerly, when his maje ay” s procla- 
mation againtt vice and immorality uled to 
be read every quarter in our church es 5 
and for this reafon the clergy have > for 
many vears omitted to read it, though they 
mvke themfelves liable thereby to a pe- 
nalty. 

Ear} S:anhope ey preffed his aftonifhment, 
that a proteftant bithop fhould be againtft 
returning thanks to Almighty G sod for fo 
fignal a deliverance as was wrought for us 
at the re evolution, to which the nation owes 
every thing that is near and de w to it, as 
well in a civil as a religious lig h it; and to 
which happy event that right reverend pre- 
Jate, as well as t! e reft of his brethien, 
were per sted for all the valuable p:ivi- 
leces they enjoyed.—His lordfhip then 
faid, that there was not fufic ‘ent not ce 
t2ken cf this memorable event in the fer- 
vice for the sth of N 


» to (ot the iverance 
not proper to ict (he Geliverance 















g£ unpowders p'ot wn Con peti r it tic 
glorious revolution in 1688; that we did 
not return thanks for the refforaton of cur 
liberties and 2 AS we ought fo Goy 
in the mot ardent manner, but we ccaily 
' . e = Lea 
thanked Almichtvy God fer makine all 
erent 1 fall before the prince of Orange 
—a foreign prince, with a foreign army 
His lorethip then found fault wih cl 
fervice for the sth of November, read a 
fhort paflage fre d made fom ie 
animadve flo! t Ee Leh ¢ u ly 
that it was neceflary to cal! the fbjects of 
this country to commemorate this event, 
by ore d iy ict apart ron ch IS purpoie, - t 
they fhould ¢ grow carelels, and sorget 
liberties I is revolution entiiled 





them. | on to think th 
did not fufic ently altend to this 


and memorable event, and therefore 
thought it highly expedient that the 


i 
Righ ts flaould be read every 
churches and ch apels » that th pec 
have a lively fenfe of their privire ge » and 
be upon the watch againtt every encicach- 


ye 
4 
, 





ment on ther ‘cy : 
P 
The lerd chenceiler oblerved, thet the 


no ble ¢ wt ad b en too tree ne ‘ ‘, i 





his aftorithment at what had { from 
. dete he , 

the right reverend p te, as h ke w tha 

he enicrtained i ng a fenfe of the creat 


blefines which were derived rsheSe the re 
$ 





volution, as any member of that 
and was as ready to to: 








nore 
fincere thanks to Almighty God for the 
deliverance which was wiough’ for us by 
that truly memoralle events but noteith 


: fs tne bel , . ik 
fanny tilisy Ws aolubiip cick Nyt think 








that any other mode of returning thanks, 
as a meng was at all nec fiary, than 
what was alread jy eftablithed ; and the 
ons which the bifhop had given, and 
the obfe:vat:ons he had made on the fer- 
vice as it ftood foymerly, and as it now 
fiands, and which were perf: ily new he 
believed to mott of their lordihi had fa- 
tisfied him that the bill was ab{ ra Pos un- 
neceilary, and thee reafons would, he ‘ap- 
pane ded, prove fatisfatory alf> to the 

enerali ity cr their lordihips. The chan- 


Soller @ tien obfrved, that the right reverend 








prelate had fully thewn, that the fervice of 


the church in which the great event of the 
rcvOiuuon was commemorated, was, in 
genera’, extrs incly proper for the occafion ; 
and he was very fure, that the particular 
age which the noble earl had cited, was 
higtay propor, and did not lie open to any 
ef the obi Gions which the noble earl had 
mzde to His lordfhip then animad- 
verted with great feverity, on the, noble 
carl’s faying, that in the prefent fervice we 
returned thanks to Almighty God, becaufé 
all oppotition had fallen before a foreign 
ng a a foreign army: he remarked, 
tht the right reverend prelate never {poke 
of the rev olu ition in {uch terms as thefe: 
i,t he underflood the fubject i tou well, ever 
ti i xak of cur deliverer in fuch language. 
Iiis yn ‘flip, in fine, marked the bili as 
1 abfurd and ridiculous project. 
“On the queition being put for rejecting 
the bill, 
For rejtCling —— — 
Agant — — = 
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The bill therefore was rejeed. 

A petition from the lord-mayor and 
corporation of London againft the tobacco 
bill was prefented by lord Stormont. 

The lord chancellor obfe: ved that it was 
rept nant to the forms of the houie to re- 
celv: petitions againft a bill of fupply fiom 
perfons who were not interefted in its con- 
cnis. If the corpo! ‘ation of London con- 

n principally of tobacconifts, or pof- 
felled in their ¢ Corporate capacity an eflate 
that depended on this manufacture, a pe- 
titip n fe om them ought to be received and 
aticnccd to——The petition now offered 
Gweit on the general principles of liberty, 
ep which their lordthi ips certainly required 

tnttruction—-He concluded with mov- 
ing that ties petition be rejected ; which 
was careed to.——Counfel were then called 

! +1 ? 


fe tn , on the bill in queflion. Coun- 
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ful were beara alio on feveral fublequent 
days. Aitenoth, on Weduneidas, July 29, 
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Jord Stormont rofe, 
fJength on the general fubject of the hill. 
The fainous tobacco bill of Robert 
Walpole, he faid, was not fo obje&tion- 
able as the prefert bill, which contained 
claufes of greater oppreffion. One part of 
fir Robert's bill was commendable, name 
ly, that which allowed an appeal to a 
committee of the judges. Not hing of this 
kind, however, was comprehe nded in the 
prefint bill. It permitted no anpe il but 
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to the co: iMioners of excil , who were 
naturally vofed to lean to the i 
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fecreis of the tobacco manufacture, fome 
of which were extremely valuab’e. The 
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time, wo 
tunity of learning thefe fecrets. 
species of pri ivate. property ov; ht to he 


dly have an « 


deemed facrcd from imvation ; thofe 


fecrets of trade which were the fruit of a 
perfon’s talents or fkill, were of a more 
dacred nature than property in gene eral. 
There was another clauie that mention 

a certain weight beyond which a ¢ 
portion of tobacco mutt not 20 ; 
fiould happen to exceed this ff g 
every pound of excefs was liable t 

feized. ‘Thus, if the liquor infufed mio 
the tobacco, aided by the influence of the 
air, fhould make a certain quantity weigh 
more than the allowance given in " 
claule, a manufa@urer would be punished 
by a penalty and turfeiture, as if he hed 
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clandeftinely added { many pounds to the 
above mentioned quantity, to avoid the 
di uty He conclu luded a fpeech of upward 
of an hour by. snimadverting on the time 
when this bill was brought into parliament, 
which was not before the middle of June. 
This prattice of delaying bills of tm- 
portance til the d nys was unknown to 
fir Robert Walpo 2 and che minifters who 
precede him, but was now not unfree 
guent. It k emed to proceed from a wif 
to prec lune difedtion. 

The Ierd chance!'lor was of opinions 
that the bill con ‘ yarious inconfften- 
cies, ic] i would be remedied 
in the c e With : yegard to the ex- 

cife nas , and the ngh dutics on tobacco, 
vn miniter of this day had not been their 
inventor; he fornd them on the ftatute 
id ro moe than his duty 
site Jaws to fuch articles 
m which, though ge- 
and prope er objects 
on ud not be fecured 
1S. Nor werehigh du- 
ties eg te oe pect uliar to Great Br: tain : 
it bad ke ng | neen the policy of other coun- 
ut hioh on tobacco; and 
r got but one-fifth 
he, fraud was to be 
expected. As jule was ihe minilter to be 
blamed for the inxcecuracy of fuch bills as 
he prefent, as for the nature of the excile 
i r fplendid his ta- 
e his induftry, he 
cfd to be capable of 
If he were, he 
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could not be 

drawime fuch b lis himielf 
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would not be fit to hold the place of firtt 
lord of the treafiny. All he could do ia 
fuch cafes was to Tie thofe who might 
vd to be mo converfant with fuch 
. the folicitors of the reipe Stive 
: anag inent the dutres 
placed, and having ob- 
i! information in his power, 
to jeave the bill to be drawn by thofe fub- 
alterns whofe particular duty it was. He 
lamented that {0 many | inaccuracies and in- 
confifter were fuffered to efcape the 
ether houfe. He ho: _ if it were infifted 
upon, that the'r lordthips were not to alter 
1] ould make it be felt, 
oveht to take care to 
fo correétly drawn, as 
thot it the nece Try 
vied to plecing the 
the exc'fe luws, 
— that fome of the 
ties : ted, that there were 
fach frauds caimmtted, as fuyk the tar 
' that, in fact, an 
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boneft man had no chance in the trade, as 
he could not meet the merket on equal 
terms with the fraudulent manufacturer ; 
that fuch frauds loudly called for preven- 
tion ; and that they could not be prevented, 
nor the high duties collected, in any other 
way fo well as by an extenfion of the ex- 
cife laws to the fubject. Thole faéts be- 
ing admitted, it appeared to him that the 
principle of the bill was every way defen- 
fible, and that it was neceffary that the bill 
fhould go into a committee.—With regad 
to the opportunity of learning the fecrets, 
he thought it would be exe edingly im pro- 
per to fuffer any claufe to ftand which 
would give the officer fuch an oppor:unity 
for encroach'ng on the facrednefs of pri 
vate preperty. This, and fome other 
parts of the bill, muft be materially altered 
before it would meet his ideas. 

Lord Hawkefbury and lord Cathcart 
fpoke in favour of the bill, and, after a 
fhort 1eply from lord Stormont, it was 
committed. 

On the Thurfday and Friday following, 
the lord chancellor, in the feveral claufes, 
offered fuch amendments as occurred to his 
judgment, all of which were reje&ed, ex- 
cepting one re{pecting the places in which 
tobacco fhould be at iiberty to be manu- 
factured. 

On Wednefday, Auguft 5, Lord Wal- 
fingham rofé to move the order of the day 
for going into a committee of the whole 
houie on the bill for enabling the India 
Company to add, by way of loan, one 
million to their capital. Previous to his 
motion, his lordfhip took a general view 
of the flate of the company’s affairs in 
India. To the neceflity of acquiring the 
information neceflary to fuch a flatement, 
was to be attributed the latenefs of the pe- 
riod of the feffion in which the bill was 
introduced. His lordthip then entered 
into calculations, all tending to imprefs 
the idea of the flourifhing ftate of the 
company’s affairs; and thence deducing 
the advantage of allowing them to add the 
propofed milion to their ttock. 

The lord chancellor did not fee any real 
neceflity for the delay of this bill to fo late 
a period of the feflion. A bufinels of 
fuch importance ought to be difcufled in a 
much fu'!er houfe than could be muftered 
at this ieafon of the year. As to the im- 
mediate fubje&t of the bill, he was fony 
the noble lord had not been more explicit 
on the neceffity for the loan now propoled, 
He had {till fome doubts on the perfect 
propriety of it. Much, very much in- 
deed, depended on what would probably 


accrue to ‘he company in five or fix years. 
Many initances might eccur, in which a 
part, if not all, of this {cheme.of proba- 
bilities might fail. In that cafe where was 
the fifety of the public? He did not ven- 
ture to affert that this was the cafe at pre- 
fent. One circumftance ftruck him forci- 
bly, that ever fince the year 1756, whicn 
the company firft acquired territorial pof- 
feffons, a political intereft was created, 
which in a iucceflion of years fo engrafted 
itfelf upon the political interefts of this 
kingdom and people, that it feemed to 
form part, and a very great part too, of 
the great political {cale of the intereit of 
this country. —Now, this newly acquired 
exotic intercft might jar with the policy of 
the powers cf Europe; or it might again, 
as it had already done, jar with the in- 
terefts of the country powers in India. In 
that cafe the fecurity of the property of the 
ftuckholders in this kingdom would be af 
feed. This was a matter that cught to 
be very deliberately confidered. For that 
reafon the papers ought to have been print- 
ed, that the men of property might have 
an opportunity of judging for them- 
felves. There was a claufe in the bill, 
which appeared to him to be liable to 
weighty objections. Th's was the claufe 
which permits guardvans to become fub- 
fcribers to the loan in queftion, with the 
money belonging to their wards. This 
provifion militated agvintt the eftablifhed 
practice of our anceitors, who for wile 
reafons had prohibited a guardian from 
purchaling ftock of any trading company, 
frum an apprehenfion of the hazard atrend- 
ing fuch {peculative fchemes. He did not 
wih it, however, to be confidered, that 
what he now fiid in objeétion to this claule 
arofe from his fears of the infecurity of 
India Stock ; it was diated fulely by the 
opinion he entertained of the propriety 
ot reftraining-guardians from applying the 
money of ther wards to the purpoles of 
fpeculation. 

Lord Kinnaird oppofed the bill as un- 
neceffary and unjuttihable. He had by no 
means fo favourable an opinion of the 
fituation of the company’s affairs as the 
noble lord had. Their debts were of fo 
great an amount, that, m all probability, 
they would not be liquidated for a vesy 
great length of ume, unlefs fome peculiar 
circumftances of good fortune fheuid arife. 
He hoped their lorJfi'ps would not think 
of fuffering a company verging on bank- 
ruptcy to borrow another million, and 
thus add to the annual demands on their 
revenues, He obieSted to the accounts on 
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the table, as not altogether fair; for they 
ftased the Dewannee as the property of the 
company, whereas, on the expiration of 
the charier, it would revert to the public, 
and could not then be emploved im paying 
off any part of the debt.—Reples were 
made, after which their lordfhips went 
through the hil, in a committee, leaving 
out the claufe objected to by che lord chan- 
cellor; and the bil was paifed on the fol- 
Jowing Thuriday. And, on that day, the 
queftion being put, that the tobacco bill be 
read a third time, the duke. of Leeds ob- 
ferved, that fome inconvenience, as well 
as delay, wonld, arife from their lordihips* 


CONTINENT 


FRANCE. 
Paris, OStober 7. 

It being cuftomary for the Gardes du 

Corps at Veifailles fo give an entertain- 
ment to any new regiment that arrives 
there, the reziment de Flandres was on 
Thurfday 'aft tumptuoully entertained with 
a dinner by that corps in the palece. After 
dinner their moit Chriftian majetties judged 
proper to honour the company with their 
prelence, and condefcended to fhew their 
fatisfsction at the general joy which pre- 
vailed among the guefts. On their appzar- 
ance the mufic inttantiy played the favourite 
fong of §O Richard, O mon Roi,” and 
the compiny, joining in chorus, f*emed to 
unite all ide is in cone unanimous fentiment 
of loyalty and love for the king, and 
nothing was heard for fome time but re- 
peated fhouts of Vive le R.i, within and 
without the palace. In the heighr of their 
zeal they proceeded to tear the national 
cockides from the'r hars, and trampled 
them under their fect. The gardes du 
corps fupplied themfelves with black 
cockades, in the room of thofe they had 
treated with fuch diidain. The news of 
thefe proce-dings foon reached Paris, where 
a genvral ill humour vifibly gained ground. 

On Saturday there were great ditturb 
ances in the Palais Royal, and it became 
uniafe for any one to appear with black 
cockades, as feveral foreigne:s experienced, 
from whofe hits they were torn with much 
violence snd abufive language. 

On Sunday the contfufion increafed, and 
a vatt concowfe of people tumultuoufly 
affembled at the Tewn-hovfe, under the 
pretence of demending bread, and enquir- 
ing into the real caufes of the extreme 
Scarcity of it at this feafon of the year, 
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perfifting in that amendment. He alluded 
not only to the delicacy of altering money 
bills, but allo to that protraétion of the 
feflion, which would be the necefiary con- 
fequence of continuing the amendment, 
which he moved to be withdrawn, 

This motion was agreed to; and the 
words inferted in the committee were im- 
mediately expunged, and the bill was 
pafied 

On Tuefday, Auguft 11, the lord chan- 
cellor, by virtue of the royal commiffion 
to himfe!f and other lords, terminated the 
feffion by a ipeech from the throne, See 
page 108. 


AL AFFAIRS. 


On Monday morning a number of wo- 
men, to the amount of upwards of 5000, 
armed with differeut weapons, marched in 
regular order to Verfailles, followed by 
the numzrous inhabitants of, the Faux- 
bourgs, St. Antoine and St. Marceau, with 
feveval detachments of the city militia ; and 
in the evening the marquis de la Fayette, 
at the head of 20,000 of that corps, like- 
wife marched to Verfailles. 

On Tuefday morning an account was 
received of forme blood having been fpilt. 
The gardes du corps fired on the Parifians, 
and five or fix perfons, clefly women, 
were killed. The regiment de Flandres 
was alfo drawn out to oppofe this torrent 5 
but the word to fire was no fooner given, 
than they all to a man clubbed their arms, 
and, with a fhout of Vive /a Nation, went 
over to the Parifians. Some troops of dra- 
goons that are quartered at Verfailles alfo 
Jaid down their arms, and the Swifs de- 
tachinents remained mctonle‘S, having ree 
ceived no orders from their oificers to firay, 
The gardes du corps being thus ahandon- 
ed. and overpowered by numbers, fled pre- 
cp tately into the gardens and woods, where 
they were purfued, many of them killed 
and taken prifoners. Some of the heads 
of thofe who were killed were carried to 
Paris, and paraded through the ftreets on 
fp kes. The fame morning areport came, 
that the king, queen, ond royal f-mily, 
were on their way to Paris. Upon this 
the people began to affemble from all parts 
of the town, and above 50,000 of the mi- 
litia proceeded to line the ftreets and the 
road to Verlailles. Their majefties and 
the royal family accordingly arived be- 
tween feven or eight o'clock in the evening, 
after having been fix hours on the road, 
The carriages all proceeded to the Town- 
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the king gave his iancticn to thofe articles 
of the conflirution, and Droits ” Ham 
which had been p-efented to his maje 

the ; illumbiyseié. 


His feyene highnefs the duke of Orleans 
having obtained a pafiport both from his 
majetty and the national aif 
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Austria, Russia, and Turkey. 


Fenn: Cantemhe a 
Vienna, September 49, 








arrived here yelterday fiom 1 We 
dohn, with intellig nee that ihe army from 
Weitskirchen effecied the paflage of the 
Danube on the 8th initant, and on the 


evening of that d ed at Bancize. 


After its junétion wth the corps trom 
Croatia, the whole army marched forward 
to Paliofze, where it ar:ived on the roth. 
In the morning of the sith » before day- 
break, the advanced guard, under the com- 
mand of the prince of Waldeck, pafled the 
Save in boats, from Paliofze to Oitrowitza, 
and halted at Schelefnik. ‘he rett of the 
army alfo croffed that river the next morn- 
ing, in three divilions, and advanced to 
join the prince of Waldeck. In the even- 
ing of the 12th, the whole army encamped 
on the heights of Dedina, which command 
the lines of circumvallation conitruéted by 
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prine gene, when he befieged Belgrade 
im the year 1717. The Imp nal army 
met with no oppodition on from the enemy 
duiing its march. One ef the Turkith 


d at Ifmai!, another at 
in the vicinity of 
The Pacha of Romelia was, on 
with n fix German miles 
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but his whole force :s 
men.—L, Gan. 
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Vienna, Sept. 
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pa fied t the Daiter on the 2 

Gaz. 
Vienna, 


been received 





Potemkin’s army 
oth inft.—Lond. 


Intelligence has 
2 tl anche ies having 














heen opened b ade, both on the 
heights, wher hal Laudohn’s army 
is potted, and on the banks of the Saye 
(in front of Semlin,) where the prince de 
Lien is.—Ib. 

Vi Oct. 3. On Wednelday lat 
an officer arrived from the combined army, 


the 
i Suwarow, 


prince of Saxe- 
with the 


uncer the command of 


Cobours 





nd vene 










news ot : victory obtained over the 
of rand vizir, on the-22d of 
nber, n Martineitie in Wallach: ay 
when the Turkifh army, confiting of be- 
tween 90 and 100,000 men, was entirely 
: ter an obftinate engagement. 


Turks amounted to 5000 
pot, and 2000 in the pur- 
Very few prifoners were taken, as 
the enemy in general refufed to furrender, 
and would not acce pt of quarter. The 
combi: ed army took pofieflion of the 
Tu! was ab ndoned in 
the ¢ on, the fugitives having 
patled as a er "Rimnik, and taken 
read to Brailow. The trophies which 
have fallen into the hands of the vitors 
contift nearly of 100 ftandards, fix mortars, 
feven pieces of heavy cannon, 64 field 
pieces, and a prodigious quantity of am- 
res, and baggage of all kinds. 
The lots of the com bined a army was be- 
tween 4.and 500 men killed and wounded, 
and about a hundred horfes. 

The emperor has promoted the prince 
Saxe-Cobourg to the rank of ficld-mar- 
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Vienna, O&. 7. On the evening of 
Monday laft his Imperial majetty returned 
to his palace in town, for the winter. The 
- has entirely left him, and he walked 

it yefterday on the 1 amparts. 

a account was pubiifhed here on the 
4th inftant of marfhal Laudohn’s having 
on the 3oth ult. made himéelf mafter, by 
affault, of all the fuburbs of Belgrade.— 
1b, 

Vienna, O&tober 8. An officer, dif- 
patched by field-marfhal prince Potemkin, 
on the 16th of September, has brought in- 
telligence to the Ruffian " smbeffader here, 
that the vanguard of the army, comm inded 
by lieutenant-general prince cf Anhalt- 
Bernburg, had attacked and totally defeat- 
ed a body of Turks at € aufchan, a fhort 
diftance from Bender, The Turks were 
under the command of Haffan Pacha, who 
come 

















fiderable re-inforcement of troops and ftoresy 
which make his force by land fuperior to 
that of Ruffia, and may enable him to 
fapport himfelf during the few remaining 


commanded as Serafkier near Rehaja-Mo- 
hila, in the lait campaign. The Pacha, 
with feveral officers of diftin&tion, and up- 
wards of 100 men, were mde prifoners, 
and about 700 left dead on the field. The 
enemy’s camp, and three pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the viftors. 

The fame officer alfo brought a confirm- 
ation of the news of the v ory obtained 
by prince Repnin, a few days before, near 
Tobak, in Beflarabia, over Gazzi Haffan 
Pacha, late high admiral, and now Serafkier, 
who was attacked and defeated in fuch a 
manner as to be obliged to abandon his 
camp, with his cannon, to the conquerors, 
and to retreat, with the reft of his troops, 
toward Ifmail.—Lens. Gaz. 


SweEDEN and Russta. 


St. Peteriburgh, Sept. 4. Advices were 
received he:e yelterday from the commander 
in chief of the army in Finland, that the 
Swedes had repsfled the Kymen, and had 
entuely evacuated the Ruffian territory. — 
Lund. Gaz. 

Stockholm, Sept. 8. Accounts were 
received here this, morning, that the king 
of Sweden had quitted the neighbourhood 
of Hogfors, and fallen back to the frontiers 
of his own dominions. ‘The Ruffians at- 
tempted to cut off the Swedith garrifon in 
their retreat; in which they would proba- 
bly have fucceeded, had it not been for 
the fpirited efforts of a battalion of the 
Welt Gotha Dal regiment, who prevented 
the landing of the enemy’s troops that had 
been embarked in thirteen gallies, with a 
view to effi& a defcent at fome diitance 
from that fortrefs. 

A repo:t having been fpread that the 
Ruffians had formed the projeét of fending 
a part of their coatting fleet, with troops, 
to attempt a landing near this capiial, or- 
ders have been iffued for arming and ‘dif- 
ciplining the city militia; and every ne- 
ccflary precaution is taken for the defence 
of the neighbouring coatts,—.4, 

Berlin, Sept. 15. Ihe difference be- 
tween the Ruffian and Swedith accounts 
received here of the aétion between the two 
coafting fleets, on the 24th ult. is fo great 
as to make it extremely difficult to form a 
jutt idea of the refult, or of the confequences 
which may enfue ; but upon the whole it 
is believed that the Swedifh galleys, which 
made good their retreat, are not rendered 
unfit for fervice ; and that they are fuffici- 
ently numerous to prevent the Ruffians 
from having a decided fuperionity. This 
opinion is confirmed by the certainty of the 
king of Sweden's having received a 6on- 
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weeks that this campaign can laft.—Jd, 


SPAIN. 


Madrid, Sept. 28. On the 23d inf. 
the ceremony of their catholic majeltics 
coronation was performed with great mag 
nificence. 


AMERICA. 


New-York, Aug. 8. The following 
meffage was {ent yelterday by the prefident 
of the United States to the noufe of repres 
fentatives : 

* Gen:lemen of the houfe of reprefenta- 
tives, the bufine!s which has hitherto been 
under the confid:ration of Congrefs has 
been of fo much importance, that I was 
unwilling to draw their attention from it 
to any other fubje&t. But the difputes 
which exiit between fome of the United 
States and feveral powerful tribes’ of In- 
dians within the limits of the Union, and 
the hoftilities which have in feveral inftances 
been committed on the frontiers, feem to 
require the immediate interpofition of the 
general government. 

*I have therefore dire&ted the feveral 
ftatements and papers, which have been 
fubmitted to me on this fubjeét by generak 
Knox, to be laid before you for your in- 
formation, 

© While the. meafures of government 
ought to be calculated to prote&t its cii- 
zens from all injury and violence, a due 
regard fhould be extended to thofe Indian 
tribes, whofe happinefs, in the courfe of 
events, fo materially depends on’ the na- 
tional juttice and humanity of the United 
States. ° 

* If it fhould be the judgment of Con- 
grefs, that it would be moft expedient to 
terminate all differences in the fouthern 
diftri&t, and to lay the foundation for fu- 
ture confidence, by an amicable treaty with 
the Indian tribes in that quarter, I think 
proper to fuggeft the confideration of the 
expediency of initituting a temporary coms 
miffion for that purpofe, to coniit of three 
perfons, whofe authority fhould expire 
with the occa‘ion. 

* How far fuch a meafure, unaffifted by 
pofts, would be competent to the eftabliths 
ment and prefervation of peace and tran- 
quillity on the fiontiers, is aifo a matter 
which merits your ferious confideration. 

* Along with this obje&t I am induced 
to fugeeft another, with the national im- 

Ee portence 
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portance end necefflity of which I am deeply 
impreffed ; I mean fome uniform and ef- 
fective fyitem for the militia of the United 
States. It is unneceffary to offer argu- 
ments in recommendation of a meafure, in 
which the honour, fafety, and well-being 
ef our country fo evidently and fo effenti- 
ally depend. 

* But it may not be amifs to obferve, 
that I am particularly anxicus it fhould 
receive as early attention as circumftances 
will admit ; becaufe it is now in our power 


HISTORICAL 


SEPTEMBER 29. 

Wiliam Picket, ely. ele&ted lord-may or 
of London for the year enfuing. 
OCTOBER &. 

The following very daring and fingular 
robbery was committed on Sunday even- 
ing: a3 Mr. Peter Uther, jun. of Jewin- 
ftreet, near Alderfgate-ftreet, jeweller, was 
returning from Eltham, in Kent, about 
200 yards from. the Crooked Billet on 
Black-heath, at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, he was accoltid by a woman with 
language of the moft indecent kind, which 
he repulfed, when another apparently of 
the fame fex, ftarted up fiom behind fome 
furze, and immediately knocked him down, 
and robbed him of five guineas and an half, 
fome filver, and a_ring ft round with 
pear!s ; after they had rifled him, they or- 
dered him to Tie ttl, with dieadful impre- 
cations, if he did not, that they would 
come back and murder him, ‘The moon 
fhone bright, and by tl cir appearance they 
were women returned from hopping, Mr. 
Uther now remains dangeroully ‘Il at his 
houflt, from the fright, and a bruifé he re- 
@ived on his breatt, which is imagined 
was done by the knees of one of them, 
while the other was nfling him. 

OCTOBER 3. 

Co'onel Rofs, who | .ft week undertook 
to rile one horie from London to York, in 
48 hours, for a large wager, performed 
his journey in 46 hours and a half, with 
eafe, for he had only 15 miles to travel in 
th: lait five hours. ‘Foe diftance from 
London to York is 202 miles. The 
colore! paffed th:ough Starnford, on Sun- 
day, “on his return to Loudon, riding on 
the /zme horfe which performed the journey. 

A few days ago the following accident 
happened at Frodfham, near Chetter.—A 
young gentleman named Wilbraham, of 
Staflordilire, having been fome time pay- 
iny honourable addrefles to a lady near 
Fiodfium, and being thought a fu:table 
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to ava'l ourfelves of the military knowledge 
c:ffeminated throughout the feveral ftates 
by means of the many well-inftru&ted of- 
ficers and folders of the late army, a re- 
fource which is daily diminifhing by death 
and other caufes. 

* To fuffer this peculiar advantage to 
pafs away un'mproved, would be to n-g- 
le& an opportunity which wii] never again 
occur, un!efs unfortunately we fhould again 
be involved in a long and arduous war. 

G. WASHINGTON,” 


CHRONICLE, 


match, was entertained by her family, and 
invited to fpend fome of the courting time 
at their howfe. The gentleman and his 
future brother-in-law took their guns, and 
agreed to dine in a tent that was to be fet 
up at the brow of a neighbouring hill, 
where they were to be joined by the rett of 
the family at the ufual hour. After an 
agreeable: repalt, a propofal was made to 
have a dance on the fot. The company 
ftood up, and for fome minutes beat tlie 
ground with nimble feet, till the fkirt of 
the young gentleman's coat laying hold of 
the trigger of his gun, which refted in an 
incliving pofture againft the tent, the piece 
went off, and lodged the contents in the 
breait of the young lady’s maid, who was 
preparing the apparatus for tea within. 
The fudden explofion put an end to the 
dance, and on entering the tent, the poor 
girl was found with little figns of life on 
the floor, one of her arms extended, and 
the other on the fatal wound. The un- 
fortunate patient was carried home, and 
attended by an eminent furgeon, but ex- 
pired in a few hours. The young lady 
has been fo affected at this fhocking cataf- 
trophe, as to be deprived of her reafon. 

Shrewfbury, O&. 2. Saturday night, 
a fheck of an earthquake was felt at Wen: 
lock and its vicinity, which greatly terri- 
fied the inhabitants. The plates on the 
fhelves in feveral houfes weie vifibly fhook, 

OCFOBER 5. 

The following is the ftate of the Carron 
manufacture in Scotland, the greateft per- 
haps of the kind known in the world: the 
weekly confumption of coals amounts to 
11,000 tons, at 4s. per ton; and the con- 
fump: on of each day is equal to that of the 
eity of Edinburgh durng a whole week. 
As many Coals therefore, are confumed in 
the Carron founderies as wou!d suthce to 
fupply a city of 700,000 inhabitants. A 
thoufand workmen aie daily employed in 
this manufacture, whofe wages amount ‘@ 


700l, 
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yool. per weck, and 36,400]. per annum. 
The demands from abroad, and particu- 
larly from Spain, continue yearly to in- 
creafe. 

OCTOBER 7. 

Two plants of the Cochineal Opuntia 
have been fent from Kew gardens, and 
feveral others brought from Chima to 
Madras, where they are cultivated with 
fuccefs, and promife to rival the Nopal of 
Mexico, from whence our rich {carlet dye 
is extratied. 

‘The favourablenefs of the climate, the 
habitual induftry of the natives, and fur- 
prifing cheapnefs of labour, have very for- 
tunately induced the Eaft India Company 
to introduce the cochineal infe&t into their 
Afiatic dominions. Accordingly, in con- 
fequence of orders from England, fir Ar- 
chibald Campbell, before he left Madras, 
marked out and inclofed a {pot of ground 
proper for a Nopalary, and appointed a 
fuperintendant, under the dire€tion of Dr. 
James Anderfon, for the care and manage- 
ment of tnis article of commerce. Thus 
there is good reafon to expect that this va- 
luable drug will be obtained much cheaper 
from India in a few years than it can be 
procured from the Spanith fettlements, as 
the Jabour of women in Afia does not ex- 
ceed three halfpence per day, which is tefs 
than one-tenth of what it cofts in Mexico. 
It is therefore likely that this branch of 
commerce will fail into our hands ; a cir- 
cumftance highly deferving of notice, as 
the arnual imports into Europe at prefent 
amount to upward of 300,000). fterling. 

Seeds of the Oldenlandia Umbellata, 
from the roots of which plant it extracted 
the fine permanent red dye fo much ad- 
mired in India cottons, have been fent to 
cur Wett India iflands by Dr. Anderfon, 
ef Madras. This plant is fo valuable in 
India, that it is fold there for one guinea 
per pound. Some prepared roots are alfo 
fent to England, to try if the dye can be 
extracted from it in this country. If this 
can be effefted, a trade will be eftablifhed 
in that article from India, to the great 
benefit of our cotton manufactures. 

OcTOBER 8. 

At the general quarter feffions of the 
peace, held at Chelmsford for the county 
of Effex, the opinions of meflrs. Bearcroft 
and Shepherd weie read, on the fingular 
cafe of lord Loughborough having, after 
the laft affizes, impofed a fine of 500]. on 
the inhabitants of Effex, for not having in 
their county goal two dittin&t rooms for 
the male and female invalids within the 
faid prifon, gonformable to the ftatute of 
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the 14th of Geo. IH. The faid opinions 
ftated, with becoming diffidence, their 
doubt of the legal authority, under which 
fuch fine had been impofed, and pointed 
out, that on its being eitreated into the 
court of exchequer, a motion to that ho- 
nourable court would probably afford the 
county relief.§ The court then came, 
unanimoufly, to the following re‘olution, 
viz. ¢ To reift the payment of the fine 
thus laid upon the inhabitants of the county 
of Effex, as an impofition not warranted 
by law.” 
OCTOBER 9. 

On Tuefday evening a remarkable hail- 
ftorm was experienced at Whitehaven. It 
was blowing very hard from the north- 
ward about eight o’clock, when a black 
cloud was feen hovering over the town: 
there was a fudden calm; fome flafhes of 
lightning were obferved; the cloud feemed 
diiperfing, and in an inftant there appeared 
a general difcharge of hail from it, which 
was precipitated in fo great a body as to 
darken the atmofphere ; and in the fpace 
of a minute and a half (as was afterward 
calculated) the ftreets were covered to the 
thicknefs of four inches. Many of the 
balls, which had all the confiltence and 
tranfparency of folid ice, meafured one 
inch and feven-cighths in circumfeience ; 
an inch and a half might reafonably -be 
taken as the mean circumference of thefe 
globes, feveral of which were difcovered 
to be bulged by the violence of their fall. 
The conunued battering again(t the win- 
dows, many of which were broken in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, (the tky lights 
were in general totally demolithed,) and 
the dreadful neiie th's tempeit occafioned 
among the rigging of the fhips, fpread a 
general confternation, and rendered the 
fcene truly awful. Its duration did not 
exceed two minutes, when the wind aBain 
fp:ung up; and ina fhort time the ftreets 
were filled with water; but as no vifible 
alteration was produced in the tide (which 
was then at half an hour patt high-water), 
this fudden torrent, which rolled with 
aftonifhing rapidity, almoft os fuddenly 
difappeared, and without doing any confi- 
derable damage ; but it was upwards of an 
hour before the ice was completely wathed 
off. It is worthy of remark, that it did 
not extend to the diftance of half a mile on 
any fide of the town. Had the gale con- 
tinued during the hail-fhower, the damage, 
in all probability, would have been very 
great. ‘This fingular occurrence was fuc- 


ce led by a dreadful gale of wind, which 
raged with unufual fury duiing the whole 
. of 
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of the night, and the greateft part of the 
following day. Several veffels have been 
in great danger on this coait, but no lofs 
has been fuftained, 

At Lancattar, on the fame day, there 
was a very dreadful ftorm of thunder and 
lightning (th: ugh the air was cool), which 
was ‘fuccecded by heavy rains, hail, and 
high winds. 

OCTOBER 10, 

About two years ago, Mr. John Crom- 
bie, me:chant in Haddington, fuffered a 
lofs by fire, and the damage being efti- 
mated by four gentlemen, the money was 
paid by the Sun Fire-office. By the aéti- 
vity, however, of Mr. Crombie and his 
fervants, the lof after waids turning out to 
be 30 guincas lefs than what was paid, 
that gen:Jeman remitted the money to fthe 
Sun Fire-office, who, highly pleated with 
fuch an inftance of integrity, ordered a 
filver plate, with a fuitable infcription, to 
the value of twenty guineas, to be prefent- 
ed to Mr. Crombie, and ten guineas to 
his fe: vants. 

OCTOBER 32. 

On Satuiday, at the quarter feffions for 
the Tower Royalty, the magiftrates for 
that divilion, aflembled in the Michael- 
mas quarter {:flions at the Court houfe in 
Weilcicte-fquare, were applied to by Mr. 
Steel, of Kent road, Newington, Surrey, 
for a licence to open the Royalty Theatre, 
wgreeably to the 25th of Geo If Mr. 
Stee] fta'ed himielf to be the purchaf‘r ; 
and the migittrates, being fatisfied with 
his Utie, granted the licence accordingly. 

Nantwich, O&. 9. Earlyon the morning 
ot the 7th inft. the banks ef the aqueduét 
of the Staffordthire canal, scrofs Wincham 
valley, in ths county, gave way, irom 
whence the water ruflied down into the 
river beneath with the g:eateit impetuofity. 
‘Two comn-mills on the fame ttream below 
were in imminent danger of being foiced 
down by the valt boy of water driving 
from the canal upon them, but foitunately 
received much Jels damage than might have 
been expefled; i confequence of which, 
and the general heavy rains on the preced- 
ing night, there was one of the greatett 
tHloods ever remembered on the 1iver Wea- 
ver on Wedneiday laft. The water in the 
river rofe fiom 16 to 58 feet above its 
ufual height. Mott of the ftreets were un- 
der a v olent current of water, from fix to 
eight fect deep, a'moft every avenue im- 
paffable, except in boats, Several hun- 
died thousand bufhels of falt were deltroy- 
ed, and yery much injury done to the falt- 
heyfcs ; the town anu Jaliwoiks furround- 
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ed, and in many places three parts covered 
with one general inundation, formed a 
fcene beyond defcription awful. Happily 
no lives were Joit, though many were in 
mnch danger. 

OCTOBER 13. 

Laft Tuefday was man ied at Plymouth, 
Mr. W. Nation, clerk in the Plymouth 
bank, to m fs Bellman, daughter of Mr, 
Bellman, an eminent builder, of that place. 
The courthhip had been for feveral months 
paft, with the approbation of the friends 
of both parties. With the ardour ofa 
lover he had declared the day of his mar- 
riage the happieft of his life, and his bride 
appeared equally pleafed with her hufband. 
‘The day pafled with mirth and good hu- 
mour. Alas! the next morning brought 
with it its forrows! Mr. Natior was feized 
with a violent phrenfy, and continued out 
of his fenfes on Saturday evening, feven 
o'clock (with flight intervals of reafon at 
times), when he expired! His widow is 
inconfolable ; his family, friends, and ac- 
quzintance deplore the early lofs of a young 
man poffefied of many eftimable qualities. 

St James’s, O&. 14. His majefty in 
council was this day pleafed to order, that 
the parliament, which ftands prorogued to 
Thurfday the twenty-ninth day of this 
inftant O&ober, fhould be further pro- 
rogued to Thurfday the tenth day of Dee 
cember next. 

OcTOBER 16. 

Weare informed that the herring fithery 
has been fo confiderable in the north welt 
parts of lrel!and ({uch as the counties of 
Sligo, Mayo, and Galway), the prefent 
and the two prec ding years, that they fuf- 
tain a great Jofs for the want of the eregtion 
of proper falt works on differen’ parts of 
the coait. To :emedy this, feveral veffels 
have been fent off to the Bay of Bifcay, 
with cured falmen, &c. in order to make a 
return in bay falt, which is the ftrongeft 
and beft flavoured of any for curing fith 
or fieth. 

This falt is drawn from the famous 
mine of S. semme, in the neighbour- 
hood or Cordova, which is one of the 
gieateft objefts o° na-ural curiofity in Eu- 
rope. The fingularity of this mine con- 
filis in its differing totally, by its fituation, 
from the ether great falt mines, efpecially 
thofe of Poland, which run a vait depth 
under ground. This mine, on the con- 
trary, is 4 towering rock, an enormous 
mafs of folid falt, which rifes about 4 or 
500 feet above the ground, without cre- 
viccs, openings, or itrata. It is a league 
in circumference, and its height is equal 

to 
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to that of the neighbouring mountains. 
As its depth under ground 1s not known, 
it is impoffible to fay on what foundation 
it refts. This prodigicus mountain of 
falt, unmixed with any other fubitance, is 
the only one of the kind in Europe, or 
perhaps in the world. 
OCTOBER 17. 

The building of the chapel at Green- 
wich, all expences included, amounted to 
the fum of 84,000l. See page 165. 

OCTOBER 19." 

A Hint.—A friend to humanity begs to 
inform the public, that in the dangerous 
cafe of pins fwallowed by accident, {wal- 
lowing one egg undreffed, and, in the 
courfe of an hour after, another, is an in- 
fallible remedy for carrying off the pins, 
if done immediately after they have been 
{wallowed, that is, before the pins have 
worked themfelves into the coats of the 
ftomach. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Was tried at Guildhall Weftminfter, an 
indi&tment preferred by the trultees and 
overfeers of the parifh of St. Margaret's, a- 
gainit Henry Saunders, for cruelly beat- 
ing and ill uling Elizabeth Parry, a little 
gitl, who lived with them in the capacity 
of afervant. Mr. James Loton, to whote 
active humanity the difcovering th’s {cene 
of barbarity is chiefly to be attributed, de- 
poled, That he was churchwarden of the 
. parifh, and having great reafon to fufpect 
the defendant’s conduét, on the sath of 
February laft, he went to his houfe in 
Charles-itreet, and defired to tee his ‘fer- 
vant. The defendant denied having one ; 
but fearch being made, Mr. Loton diico 
vered the litile girl concealed in the cellar 
in a very forlora condition, with bruifes on 
feveral parts of her body, and two large 
cuts.on the upper part of the head, the top 
of her thift was quite blcody both behind 
and before, and upon queftioning her how 
that happened to be fo, and the reft of her 
cloaths tiee from blood fhe replied that 
her mafter had compelled ber to r'nce them 
out in cold water, immediately after her 
wounds had done ranning. Mr. Loton 
then took her to his own houfe, where 
fhe has remained ever fince. Elizabeth 
Parry, the little girl, on her examination, 
ftated the ill uiage the cont:nually expe- 
rienced from her mafter and milircts, and 
depofed, that on thy morning of the 12:h 
of February he beat her wish the heel of 
his thoe, and afterwards wi ha razor ftrop, 
and cau/ed the wounds dilcovered by Mr. 
Loton. Mrs. Sauniers had before ftruck 
her wish the fire hovel, and upon the ih:ght- 


eft provocation they both ufed to chaftife 
her unmercifully. he defendant fet up 
an excufe, that the girl was a very obfti- 
nate child, and called two witneffes to af- 
certain the fa&t. The jury found him guil- 
ty, and the court fentenced him to pay a 
fine of five pounds. 
OcToOBER 26. 

Yelterday the new-raifed regiment of 
Lond:n militia were paraded in the Artil- 
lery-ground by eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing. They afterwards marched to St. 
Paul’s, to hear divine fervice. On the 9th 
of next month they will receive the new 
lord-mayor at Blackfiiers bridge, and ef- 
cort his lordfhip to the manfion-houle. 

The city militia, according to their new 
and improved ettablifhments, confitt of 
four companies of 144 picked men each, 
including officers. On tbeir review the 
other day in the artillery-ground, they 
made a moft refpeétable appearance, and 
were complimented by feveral officers of 
the guards, on the exactnefs of their evo- 
lutions, wh'ch, was hardly to be exceeded 
by any of their own corps. 

St. James’s, OSt. 25. This day being 
the anniverlary of the king's acceflion to 
the throne, when his majefty entered into the 
thirtieth year of his reign, the guns in the 
Park and at the Tower were fired at one 
o'clock ; and in the evening there were il- 
Juminations, and other public demonftra- 
tions of joy, in London and Weltmintter. 


Vienna, O&t.12. Major-general Kle- 
beck ariived here ear'y this morning with 
the news of the fursender of the fortrefs of 
Belgrade to the Auftrians, on the 8th inft, 
The particulars are not yet pub ifhed.— 
Lon. Gaz. 


BIRTHS. 
LAPY of fir William Burrell, bart, 
a daughter. 
Lady of fir George Armytage, bart. a 
daughter. 
The hon. Mrs. Twifletan, a daughter, 
Counteis Spencer, a fon. 


MARRIAGES. : 
Reet Blencowe, efq. of the Midile 
Temple, to mifs Pene ope Robinton, 
daughter of fir George Robinion, bart. 

Sir William Dolben, bart. to mif§ 
Scotchme:, relist of the late John Scotch- 
mer, e(q. banker of Bury. 

Edward Law, efq. to mifs Towry, 
daughter of George Philp Towry, eq 

Mr. William Bent of London, to Mrs, 
Farnell, of Pilley, in Yorkthire. 

DEATHS, 
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DEATHS. 
L ADY Margaret Graham, widow of 
the late Nicol Graham, elq. 
James duke of Chandos: the title ex- 
tinct. 
Francis earl of Huntingdon: the title 
extinct. 
James earl of Abercorn. 
‘Thomas Hunt, eq. M. P. for Bodmin. 
John earl of Stair. 
Mrs. Lafcelles (formerly Mifs Catley) 
wife of general Lafcelles. 
The lady of lord Macdonald. 
George earl Waldegrave. 
Lady Mannock, relict of fir James 
Mannock, bart. 
Anne countefs dowager of Albemarle, 
Sir Wenman Samwell, bart. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Ohn Jofliua lord Carysfort—A privy- 
J counsellor of Ireland. ; 

Spiridion Forefti—Conful at Zante. 

William England—Conful at Malta. 

Duke of Dorfet—Lord fteward of the 
houthold. 

John earl of Weftmoreland—Privy- 
counfellor of Great Britain, and lord-livute- 
nant of Ireland. 

‘Thomas earl of Effingham, governor 
of Jamatca. 


Cecil Hamilton, daughter of the hon. 
and rev. Gcorge Hamilton, M. A. canon 
of Windfor, deceafed, brother of the late 
James ear! of Abercorn, to have precedence 
as the daughter of an earl of the kingdom 
of Great Britain. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GaAzeTTE. 
SEPTEMBER 26, 
"T Homas Wood, and Thomas Mafon, 
of Eton, in Bucks, cotton-manu- 
faQwers, and copartners. 

William Potter, of St. Martin’s le 
Grand, within the liberty of Weltmintter, 
mab s-mercer. 

Edward Bayly, of St. Paul, Shadwell, 
fairmoker. 

Jeremiah Whright, of Birmingham, 
baker. 

SEPTEMBER 29. 

Jchn Dixon, of Stone, Staffordfhire, 
fhopkeeper. 

OCTOBER 3. 

Thomas Marthall, of Goiport, Hants, 
linen-draper. 

OCTOBER 6. 

Fielder Dorléet, of Spring-gardens, Welt- 
miniter, merchant. 

Edward Cheiterton, of Little Newport- 
fixeet, Welluunlicr, poulterer, 
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Thomas Reid and Alexander Halliday, 
of Liverpool, Lancafter, infurance brokers, 
and -copartners. 

OCTOBER 10, 

Thomas Wheldale, of Holbeach; Lin- 
coln, fhopkeeper. 

Thomas Chelterton, of Berkeley-fquare, 
haberdafher. 

Benjamin Foulftone, 
mews, ftable- keeper. 

Joab Periera Barboza, of Winkworth- 
buildings, City New Road, wine-merchant. 

OCTOBER 13. 

John Warne, of Moorfields, in the 
city of London, tinman. 

Robert Porter, of Fareham, Sovthamp- 
ton, ftarch-maker. 

Thomas Whittaker, of Liverpool, Lan- 
cafter, dealer and chapman. 

John Brown, of Melford, Suffolk, 
foap-boiler. 

OcTOBER 17. 

Daniel Lovell, of Lawrence-lane, in the 
city of London, merchant. 

James Brown and George Brown, of 
Kingfton, Surry, fhopkeepers and copart- 
ners. 

Samuel Fremoult, of ‘Norwich, beer- 
brewer and maltfter. ‘ 

William Gibfon, of Sunderland, Dur- 
ham, rope-maker. 

Thomas Hands the younger, of Birms 
ingham, in Warwickhhire, buckle-ftamper. 

William Dowrn, of Venterden, Keat, 
woolen-draper. 

OCTOBER 29. 

Thomas Peete Wimberley, of Grant- 
ham, in Lincolnfhire, linen-draper. 

Patrick Rofs, of Crofs-lane, St. Mary 
at Hill, London, printer. 

Philip Furley, of Duke-ftreet, Grofve- 
nor-fquare, wine-merchant. 

Henry Cort, of Gofport, in Hants, iror 
manufacturer. 

George Booth, of Soyland Mills, in 
Soyland, in the parifh of Hallifax, in 
Yorkhhire, corn-miller. 

OCTOBER 24. 

John Dovey, of Great Marlborough. 
ftreet, St. Mary-le-Bone, linen-draper. 

John Ogden, and John Booth, of Man- 
chefter, fuftian-manvfatures, and partners. 

Walter Watkins, of Landewyrcwm, in 
Breconfhire, dealer. 

OCTOBER 27. 

Stephen Purkis, of Mile End, builder. 

Jacob Levy and Lewis Levy, of Gar- 
den-court, Aldgate High-ftreet, vermicella 
and macaron‘-manufaéturers. 

John Oxenham, of Suffolk-fireet, vic- 
tualler. 


of Grofvenor- 


James 
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James Lomax, of Market Jane, Weft- 
minfier, money-{crivener. . 

William Richard, of the town of Swan- 
fea, Glamorgan, viétualler. 

Samuel Holmes, of Froome Selwood, 
Somerfetfhire, innholder. 

Richard Rees, of Neath, Glamorgan, 
fhopkeeper. 

Thomas Trimlett, of Dartmouth, De- 
yon, merchant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HORT Syftem of Polite Learning, 


12mo. 2s. 
Treatife on Gunpowder, Fire-arms, and 
Artillery, 12s. boards. 
Annual Regifter, for 1787, 6s. boards. 
Churchey’s Poems and Imitations, gto. 
a]. rs. boards. 
G bbon’s Hiitory of the Roman Empire 
abridged, 2 vol. 8vo, 145. 
Sword cf Peace, a Comedy, 1s. 6d. 
Beaumont’s Treatife on the Coal Trade, 
4to. ss. fewed. 
Supplement to Fourcroy’s Elements of 
Chemiftry, 8vo. 6s. boards. 
De Non’s Travels in Sicily and Malta, 
$Vo. 7S. 
The Tour to York, 2s. 6d. 
The £fculapian Labyrinth explored, 
s. 6d. 
' Deacon's Treatife on. the Venerial Dif- 
eafe, Gleets, &c. 8vo. 4s. 6d. fewed. 
Pyle’s 120 Popular Sermons, 4 ‘vol. 
8vo. rl. 8s. ee 
Account of the Shipwreck and Captivity 
of M. de Briffon, 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Aiton’s Hortus Kewenfis, 3 vol. 8vo. 
tl. 4s. 
Life and Adventures of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, 2 vol. 6s. 
New Asnual Regifter, for 1788, 6s. 
boards. 
Rofenberg, a Legendary Tale, 2 vol. 


6s. 
Solitary Caftle, 2 vol. 6s. 
Shipwreck, or Paul and Mary, 2 vol. 


6s. 
Keir’s Di&tionary of Chemiftry, Part I, 
qto. 108. boards, 


(> By a miftake the contents of pages 178 and 179 are tran{pofed, that the latter muft b 


read before the former. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From O&. 12, to O&. 17,1789. 
By the Standard WINCHESTER Bufhel 
of eight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats, Beans 
8. de ts de 8: de bo he be he 
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London 6 ils 13 8l2 ae 9 
COUNTIES INLAND. 
Middlefex 6 4l——|2 72 413 2 
Surry 6 33 1/2° 92 213 9 
Hertford 6 53 Siz 92 413 8 
Bedford 6 313 sjz 52 113 5 
Cambridge 6 4/3 4\> ST 1ij2 9 
Huntingdon § 10)~ —-\F 10}2 9 
Northempton 6 7 3 8 3 ol2 Ig 4 
Rutland 6 33 9]3 212 314 .0 
Leicefter 6 7 443. 12 233 8 
Nottingham 6 c3 5]2 11/2 1}2 10 
Derby 5 10-——|——/2 613g 
Stafford 7 213 42 Sit 9 
Salop 7 24 913 92 74 4 
Hereford — 73.— — i— 
Worcetter 7 74 O13 2:2 My 3 
Warwick 7 2——|3 1/2 8\3 18 
Gloucefler 7 7s——|3 > 12 «013: -g 
Wilts 7 15 5§]2 tol2 Sig 3 
Berks 6 103 9j2° gi2- 313 
Oxford 7 4— 2 9\2 2|3 18 
Bucks 6 4a—'z 92 Hy 4 
COUNTIES upon the COAST: 














Effex. , 5 ul—p 52 ofz 3 
Suffolk § 10/3 ala sir 112 18 
Norfolle 5 83 32 S\2 — 
Lincola 5 63 o2 81 10}3 
York 5.33 7/2 11|1-10)3 $ 
Durham S 43 10/2 112 2/3 8 
Northumb. § 113 7/2 Jt O13 3 
Cumberland § 1113 713 Olt 1153 10 
Weftmoreland 6 0/3 103 o}2 |—— 
Lancafhire 6 6 —j2 444 0 
Chefhire 6 8i—/3 82 ae 
Monmouth 7°03 513 7/2 O—. 
Somerfet 7 03 63 oj2 34 f£ 
Devon 6 6——|2 11)t 6 
Cornwall (§ 9——13 OF 6, 
Dorfet 7 6| a 2102 34 1 
Hampzhire 6 si——l2 oft 17/3 8 
Suflex § i1;——|2 81113 5 
Kent 6 3—|2 72 22 8 








Peck Loaf 2s. 7d. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Livecy is received: the language be bas adopted cannot entitle him to any other Arfwer. 
I. S. will pleafe to confider, that two particular Exceptions cught not to diminifh the Approe 


bation due to the Remainder. 


T.W. complains of what ewe are fubje to in commen with ail the periodical Publications, 


although not in fo great a Degree. 


The Remedy be propofes, we apprebend to be impraPicablee 


We foould bave copied the Paragrath alluded to by Mr. Dobton, could we bave been cer- 
tain, t.at it was not a mere Fabrication, 
Tbe Expoftulatory Ode to Health fhall appear im our next, 
T. G. S. is under confideration. 


‘ 


Prices 
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